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YELLOW 



BLUE 




ORANGE 



GREEN 



PURPLE 



Red and yellow make orange; yellow and blue make 
green; and blue and red make purple. Red, yellow, and 
blue are called ** the primary colors"; orange, green, and 
purple, " the secondary colors." 
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PREFACE 

Thf. purpose of this book is to present a systematic course 
of practical elementary lessons in English, including reading, 
language, and spelling, in arithmetic, in civil government, and 
in physiology for students in evcQing schools, especially thfl 
foreign-bom and the adult beginners. In the past ten years, 
we have received over seven million new citizens from the 
countries overseas. A surprisingly large number of them de- 
sire instruction in evening schools; but the ordinary primary 
textbooks are entirely unsuited to their needs, powers, and 
interests. 

For the convenience of towns and cities with evening schools 
desiring a one-book course, this complete text has been pre- 
pared largely from my series of four books issued by the same 
publishers some years ago and now in use in many schools. The 
more important additions are in phonics and in spelling, which 
should be emphasized in the instruction of classes composed 
of the foreign-born of several nationalities, since sight and 
sound are the two available means of intercommunication. 

In actual practice, it has been found that illiterate or but 
slightly literate foreigners make rather better progress where 
several nationalities are placed in rivalry with one another 
than where each nationality is taught alone. In most evening 
schools, the separation of nationalities is not only inexpedient 
because of expense, but also lest it stir up questions of social 
precedence, to which from our democratic point of view the 
foreign-born are sensitive. In cities under my supervision, I 
have seen representatives of as many as forty different nation- 
alities in one school building, and of as many as twenty 
nationalities in one olass. 
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6 PREFACE 

The progress of literate adults, with good education in their 
own languages, is rapid after they have mastered English 
phonics and the spelling of such a list of words as that of one 
thousand presented here in pages 97-104. Even when they 
may be conveniently separated into classes according to 
nationality, in actual experience it has not been found useful 
to spend much time in translating into their own tongues. 
The direct method of learning as the child learns is not only 
natural but best. Let the teacher teach slowly and patiently 
in English. 

Because of the now prevailing compulsory schooling in 

youth, adult beginners who can speak English are no longer 

common in our evening schools. But we still find many 

whose literacy is limited to a vocabulary of but a few hundred 

words. Generally, they know but little arithmetic beyond 

counting. It seems necessary to separate these from the 

foreign-born only when they are well advanced in years and 

not so quick to learn* 

W. E C 



STAJSDARD SHORT COURSE 
FOR EYEOTlS^a SCHOOLS 

READING 

For Adult Beginners 

THE ALPHABET 

NAMES OF THE LETTERS 

t^ hay /J ball Cy face 

A B C 

a b c 

'^ dog ^ wheel * c/ fan 

D E F 

d 

d 



Note. — 9 has a 90ft sound — face, city. 
€ has a hard sound — cat, coal. 
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^ 



RE A DIN a 



cage 



g 



J 



a 




J^ hat d fire 



G H I 



■A 






.x^ 



9- jug -^ key ^.Z/ lock 

J 




Note. — ^ has a 9ofi sound — cage, gem. 

g has a liard sound — goat, game, 
q is a letter that, in the English language, is always followed by another 
letter, u. Other words with q in them are queen, squeal, quart, question. 



-</ safe 
S 







J 


^E A JUNO 


c/ 


top 


T 




t 






^ mule 



U 

U 




Z^ watch 
W 

w 



X 

X 
X 



ax 



^ zebra 
Z 




^ fly 
T 



NoTS. — These letters of the English alphabet represent many more 
sounds than their number seems to indicate. There are twenty-six 
letters. The language has forty-four distinctly different sounds, and in 
all eighty »xA more different sounds, of which some, however, are but 
slightly different from the others. The letters b, k, m, n, p, q, r, t, y, 
and w haye each but one important sound to be learned. 



10 READING 

ENGLISH ALPHABET 

B b ^ -^ (^ ^ 

Q, Q. C c Y ^ P /^ 

"i^ ^ jy ^ Q q ^ f 

F f c7 / S 8 -</ -^ 

G g ^ ^ T t c7 ^ 

I i J' -^ V V ^ '2^ 

J j / / W w ^-<^ 

L 1 =^ -^ T y ^ ^ 

Mm^^^ Z 7. ^ f 

In these words each letter in roman type has its alphabet 
sound : 

ate face dry date hold me 

go time pole jay kind box 

mule vote quite wife rope adz 



BEADING 

The apple The man The oak 
I ate an apple. The apple is good. 
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The tree 




He is a man. The man is large. 
An apple A man A qent 



Aeart 



SOUNDS OF THE LETTEES 

1 ft ftpe labSr 

2. ft ftdd ftm fftt 

3. ft cftre pftr'ent 

4. ft ftrm fa'tfier 

5. a all t^lk 

In the English language^ e is often silent. It shows that 
the vowel before it in the syllable is long, — ate, ftt, hate, hftt. 

Here are four less important sounds of a : — 

6. ft s6n'ftte prgf'ftce 

7. d fi'ndl ht^'bdnd 

8. ft ftsk dftnoe 

9. d so'fd abound' 



12 READING 

I can talk English. Oan you talk English ? 
We can all talk English. 
This is my book. You have a new book. 
He has an old book. Here is the old book. 




Sounds of the Letters (continued) 

b has but one sound, — as in boy, cab 

Sometimes, b is silent, — as in thumb (pronounced thuTo), 

c has two important sounds, — 

1. Q (= s in sun) ^ent ni^e 

2. c (= k, which has but one sound) cat cry act 
ch has three sounds, — two soft and one hard, — 

1. tsh as in much, pronounced mutsh; child, church. 

2. gh (= sh) mk chine' mustache 

3. ch (= k) echo character 

ch is sometimes silent, as in yacht, pronounced yUt 

d has two sounds, — 

1. day bid 

2. d (= t) looked, pronounced lookt ; missed. 
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I me 


my 




I speak to you. 


we us 


our 




You speak to me. 


you you 


your 




He speaks to us. 


he him 


his 




She speaks to them. 


she her 


her 




I speak to her. 


they them 


their 




They speak to him. 


it it 


its 




We all speak English. 


What is this thing? 




It is a small box. 


What is its 


name ? 




Its name is box. 


Give their boxes to them. 


Thank you all. 



Sounds of the Letters (continued) 

d is sometimes silent, — as in handsome (pronounced 
han^sum). 

dg(=3) ^clge jadge 
e has two important sounds, — 

1. 6 6ve s6r6ne 

2. 6 end met 

e has three other sounds, less common, — 

3. 6 create s6ci6ty 

4. 8 hSr 6v8r 

5. e recent n6vel 

f fly staff f (= v) of (pronounced ov), 

g has three sounds, two of which, however, are the same 
as those of other letters. 

1. g gO hiig get 

g is always hard before a^ o, u, and when it is the final 
letter of a word. 

2. g(=]) g6m rage large 

g is usually soft before e, i, y ; but there are so many 
exceptions that one must leam each word. 



14 BEADING 

Here is the letter I. 

Who am I ? The teacher. 

I teach. You learn. 
Who am I ? The learner. 

I learn. You teach. 
Who are you ? I am the teacher. 

I will teach English to you. 
Who are you ? I am the learner. 

I will learn English from you. 

Americans can speak English. 

All of us are now Americans. 
This is my desk. These are your books. 

That is your hat. Those are his books. 

Sounds of the Letters (continued) 
3. g = zh as in mirage 

g is sometimes silent, as in 

sign, pronounced stn, and in gnaw, 
gh == g at the beginning of words, as in 

ghost, pronounced gost 
gh = f at the end of words, as in 

laugh, pronounced laf; cough, enough, 
gh is often silent, as in high, right, though, daughter, 
gu = g usually, — as in guard (pronounced gdrd) ; f uimpe 

(pronounced gamp). 
gue =g, — as in rogue (pronounced rog) ; vogue. 

h has one sound, as in hat humble abhor 
h is often silent, — as in honest, hour, John. 

i has three sounds, as in, — 

1. I Ice bind ride 

2. I 111 pit'y tin 

3. i=S in some words — machine = md sh6n^ 




READING 
dog 




book 



desk 





chair 



table 
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door 



Da 

DD' 



picture 



W m 



Sounds of the Letters (continued) 

j has one sound, as in jam judge reject. 

k has one sound, as in kite elk 

k is silent before n, — as in knife (pronounced nif) ; knot. 

1 has one sound, as in lid all help 
1 has sometimes a vowel-like sound, — as in battle (pro- 
nounced bdt'l) ; paddle. 
1 is sometimes silent, ; — as in calm (pronounced cam) ; would. 

m has one sound, as in me am him smile 
n has one sound, as in on ten not in 
m is silent before a final n, — as in 
hymn (pronounced kim) ; solemn. 

o has several important sounds, — 

1. 6 Old note g6 

2. 6 6 bey' pr6pOge' s6r'row 

3. 6 .6rb dr'dSr 
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I have a new book to-day. 

What is the name of my new book ? 

We do not know. 

Is the book yours ? 

These books are oars. ' 

Those books are theirs. 

May I read this old book of yours ? 

I like this large book of pictures. 
It is a good book, but they still read badly. 

Soon all will read their books well. 



Sounds op the Letters (continued) 

1. th, a thin sound, thin birth breath 

2. th, a thick sound, then with breathe 

3. th = t Thomas = T6mds 

ti = sh nation = na'shftn ; Christian 
tt = t hatter ahat'Sr 

u has several sounds, — 



1. 


u 


ase pure 


2. 


ti 


ftp stttd'j^ 


3. 


ft 


t nite' htl mane' 


4. 


U 


rude in tr^de' 


5. 


u 


full put 6. H 



flm con cflr' 

V has one sound, as in van love level velvet 

w has one sound, as in we swan wax twitter 
wh = hw what = hw6t 

z has several sounds, — 

1. X = ks box (pronounced boles) ; wax. 

2. X =:gz exert (pronounced eg zM) ; ex am 'pie. 

3. X = z xebec (pronounced ze'bec). 



BEADING 

^ere is a flag. 

Look at this flag. 
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Have yon seen our flag? 
Where have you Been it ? 
Tt is the Ameriran Bii^. 
We call it the " Stars and Stripes." 
We call it the " Ked, White, and Blue^'^ 
How many colors has the American flag ? 
How many red stripes has it ? 
How many white stripes has it ? 
The stars on the flag are white. 
How many stars are on the flag ? 
W^hat part of the flag is blue ? 
I have a flag. We have a flag. 
Have you a flag ? Have they a flag ? 
Where is your flag ? 
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I am a man. I was a boy. 

You are a man. You were a boy. 

He is a man. He was a boy. 

We are men. We were boys. 

You are men. You were boys. 

They are men. They were boys. 

I shall be an old man, if I live long. 
You will be an old man, if you live long. 
He will be an old man, if h'e lives long. 
We shall be old men, if we live long. 
You will be old men, if you live long. 
They will be old men, if they live long. 

Sounds of the Letters (continued) 
y is often a vowel. 

1. y why style 

2. y pit'y hap'py 

3. y zSph'yr myr'tle 

y is sometimes a consonant, — as in year, young. 

z has usually the sound heard in zeal size 
z = zh azure (pronounced azh'ure). 

Often, we find the vowels, a, e, i, o, u, y, and the semivowel 
w in various combinations with one another. 



aw s 6 law (Id) 



1. 


ai = a 


rain (ran) 


2. 


ai = a 


air (dr) 




au = 6 


caught (kdt) 


1. 


ea = 6 


beam (bem) 


2. 


ea = 6 


head (hed) 


3. 


ea = I 


guinea (ghi'i) 


4. 


ea = a 


break (brcik) 
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Learn these important words : — 




boy 


girl man woman 




boys 


girls men women 




child 


children father mother 




brother 


sister parent parents 




old 


young live die 




high 


low wake sleep 




large 


small new old 




work 


play big little 




in 


out go stay 




act 


stop far near 




white 


black speak listen 




Sounds of the Letters (continued) 


1. 


eau = 


beau (bo) 


2. 


eau = u 


beauty (bu'ty) 


1. 


ee = 6 


deep (dep) 


2. 


ee = I 


been (bin) coffee (Mfi) 




ei = 6 


receive (re ^v') 




ei = a 


vein (van) 


1. 


eo = 6 


people (peyi) 


2. 


eo = S 


leopard (Zep'ard) 


1. 


eu = a 


deuce (dug) 


2. 


eu = ti 


chauffeur (ghdfUr) 


1. 


ew = a 


pew (pu) ewe (u) 


2. 


ew = 5 


in sew (so) ey=a they (tM) 




ie=6 


friend (frend) 


1. 


oa = 5 


oak (ok) 


2. 


oa = d 


broad (brdd) 


1. 


oe = 


hoe (Jio) 


2. 


oe = oo 


shoe (shod) 




oi and oy 


oil boil boy toy 




CHANCELLOR — SHORT COURSE — 2 
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I have 


I had 


I shall have 


You have 


You had 


You will have 


He has 


He had 


He will have 


We have 


We had 


We shall have 


You have 


You had 


You will have 


They have 


They had 


They will have 



I have had my dinner. 

You may have your dinner. 

I cannot have what I wish. 

He could not have what he wished. 

You might have had your dinner. 

They should have had their dinners. 



Sounds of the Letters (continued) 

00 food room 
do f35t hd5p 

1. ou out about house 

2. ou = oo soup (soop) 

3. ou = 6 brought (brdt) 

4. ou = 6 soul (sol) 

6. ou = ti couple (cup^l) . 

1. ow = ou in cow (cou) 

2. ow = 6 know (no) bowl (boT) 

1. ua = a guarantee (gar an te') 

2. ua = a guard (gdrd) 

1. ue = 6 guess (jgess) 

2. ue = u cue (eu) 

1. ui = 1 guile (gil) 

2. ui = I build (Mid) 

3. ui = u suit (sut) 

4. ui = 00 recruit (re croot^ 
uy = 1 buy (bi) 
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DIRECTIONS 
(To be'leamed word for word and represented in action.) 

Go away. Come here. 

Sit down. Stand up. 

Answer me. Read this. 

Walk in. Move out. 

Be quiet. Speak loudly. 

Please pass a pencil to me. 

Write this word. Spell it by letters. 

Listen and hear what is said. 

Smell this flower. Look at it. 

Feel how soft the cloth in this dress is. 

Sing do, re, me, fa, sol, la, te, do. 

SENTENCES 
(For practice in speaking English sounds.) 

Do not whisper. Do not disturb us. 

Never lie. Never steal. 

Look pleasant. Be polite. 

Always think before you act. 

Always be kind to your neighbors. 

Do your work neatly. 

Let us all try to do better each day. 

She came quite a while ago. 

John is not a bad man. 

Susan keeps her clothes clean and neat. 

George wears a linen collar. 

That is a piece of thin paper, but this piece is thick. 

Think before you speak or act. 

If at first you don't succeed, 
Try, try again. 
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BEADISa 




IN THE CORNFIELD 



pick'ing 


com 


him 


field 


stands 


stalk 


good 


his 


has 


do'ing 


is 


ver'y 


with 


eat 


a bove' 


he 


like 


high'ei 



The man stands in a cornfield. He is picking the corn 
from the stalk. He has an ear of com in his hand. He will 
take the corn home with him. Com is very good to eat. 

The cornstalk stands higher than the man. The man has 
the com in his right hand. He has the stalk in his left 
hand. The com is on the cob. 

Where does the man stand? Do you like to eat corn? 
What is the man doing? What has he in his hand? In 
which hand has he the ear of com? Does the corn stand 
higher than the man? 
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CLOTHING 

coat collar cuff trou'sers boots but'tons 

sleeve shirt cloth foot my your 

black made where leath'er on are 

My boots are on my feet. Your boots are on your feet. 
Your coat is on your back. Your trousers are on your 
legs. My boots are black. My coat is made of cloth. 
My shirt is white. Buttons are on your coat. Your coat 
has two sleeves. Your boots are made of leather. 

What is on your foot ? How many boots have you ? 
Where is your coat ? Of what is your coat made ? How 
many buttons are there on your coat ? How many sleeves 
has your coat ? Is your coat black ? Is your shirt white ? 
Where are your boots ? 







A ROOM 






room 


door 


win'dow desk 


pen'cil 


floor 


wall 


seat 


wood chalk 


book 


four (4) 


smooth 


pa'per 


sharp of 


is 


a, an 



We are in a room. The room has four walls. The floor 
is made of wood. The desks are made of wood. The tops 
of the desks are smooth. The chalk is white. The paper 
is white. Your pencil is sharp. Your pencil is in your 
hand. You have one pencil. You are on a seat. You 
have a book. The room has one door. 

How many desks are there in the room? Of what is 
your pencil made? Of what is your book made? Where 
is your pencil? How many walls has the room? How 
many windows are there in the room ? Is paper smooth ? 



BEADING 




THE FIREMEN 



1 one 
6 six 

en'gine 

driv'er 

strong 

brave 

life 



2 two 3 three 4 four 5 five 

7 sev'en 8 eight 9 nine 10 ten 



car'riage 

fire'men 

build'ing 

dan'ger 

pic'ture 



team 

smoke 

burn 

wheel 

crew 



save 

run 

fast 

steam 

fire 



lives 
gal^lop 
rush 

per haps' 
har'ness 



These horses are running at a gallop. They are big and 
strong, and they can run fast. The fire engine has a team 
of three horses. The hose carriage has a team of two horses. 
The engine has a crew of two men, a driver and an engineer, 
while the hose carriage has a crew of five men, a driver and 
four firemen. In this picture, there are five horses and 
seven men. Perhaps, some building is on fire, and these 
brave men may save the lives of others and keep the build- 
ing from burning down. 

Three horses and two horses make five horses. The en- 
gine has one more horse than the hose carriage. 



READING 
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A HOUSE ON FIRE 



pic'ture 


house 


brick 


this 


street 


in 


fire 


fire'men 


hat 


ax 


red 


smoke 


win'dow 


out 


who 


com'ing 


man'y 


they 



There are two houses in the picture. One house is on 
fire. The smoke is coming out of the door. This house 
has five windows. There are five men in the street. They 
are firemen. One fireman has an ax in his hand. The fire 
is hot. This house is made of brick. 

How many houses are there in the picture ? How many 
windows are there in this house? How many men are 
there in the street ? Who has the ax ? Are the bricks red ? 
Is there a man in the window? How many houses are on 
fire ? Is the house burning fast ? 
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READINO 






A FARMER 






hoe 


i'ron earth han'dle 


field 


there 


around' 


be hind' hard soft 


not 


his 



The man has a hoe in his hands. The hoe is made of 
iron and wood. The handle is made of wood. Iron is hard. 
Cloth is not hard but soft. The man is in the field. There 
is a fence around the field. The fence is made of wood. 
The man's hair is black. His shirt is white. His hat is on 
his head. His feet are on the earth. 

What has the man in his hands? Where is the man? 
What is around the fie^ld? Of what is the fence made? 
Where is the man's hat? Is iron hard or soft? Has the 
man a coat on? 



BEADING 
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IN THE HAYFIELD 



horse 


hay- 


load 


fork 


cart 


har'ness 


light 


wheel 


sun 


work 


bridge 


tree 


leaves 


brook 


wa'ter 


leath'er 


black 


green 



There is a load of hay on the cart. Hay is light. Iron 
is heavy. A man is on the load of hay. Another man is 
on the ground. The men are at work. The man on the 
ground is putting hay on the cart. He has a fork in his 
hands. The horse has the harness on his back. The har- 
ness is made of leather. The cart is in the field. A tree 
stands near the river. The leaves on the tree are green. 
The cart has two wheels. 

Where is the load of hay ? How many men are there in 
this picture? How many legs has the horse? Of what is 
the harness made ? Of what are the wheels made ? What 
stands near the river ? What is in the river ? What is the 
color of the leaves ? What has the man in his hands ? 
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BEADING 




WASHING 



wom'an 



tub win'dow clothes wash'ing bench 

ket'tle hoops han'dle burn'ing o'pen 



The woman is washing clothes. She is washing them in 
a tub. The tub is made of wood. The tub is on the bench. 
The tub has two hoops around it. The hoops are made of 
iron. The woman has an apron. The window is open. 
The woman has shoes on her feet. There is water in the 
tub. The kettle is on the burning fire. 

What is the woman doing? Where is the tub? What 
is there in the tub? How many hoops are there around 
the tub? Where is the kettle? Of what is the kettle 
made ? What has the woman on her feet ? Is the windov? 
shut? Where is the tub? 



UBAmNG 
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A STABLE 



post tied 

pail ground 

four mane 



rope 

wa'ter 

nose 



horse 
clean'ing 
sus pend'ers 



hal'ter 

brush 

to 



The horse is tied to the post. The horse is tied to the 
post with a short rope. The horse has a halter on his 
head. The post is made of wood. The pail is on the 
ground. The pail has some water in it. The pail has a 
handle. The man is cleaning the horse. The man has a 
brush in his hand. The man has suspenders on his back. 

To what is the horse tied ? How many legs has the horse ? 
What has the horse on his head? What is there in the 
pail ? Of what is the pail made ? What is the man doing ? 
Where is the brush? What is the man doing with the 
brush? Has the man a coat on his back? 
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SPELLING 




man 


my 


there 


o'pen 


head 


but'tons 


his 


horse 


leg 


your 


pic'ture 


light 


feet 


room 


fire 


leaves 


tongue 


wall 


win'dow 


hay 


teeth 


smooth 


house 


wheel 


hair 


road 


chim'ney 


draw 


mouth 


door 


fire'man 


brook 


two 


seat 


out 


load 


arm 


pa'per 


brick 


sun 


eye 


write 


hat 


wa'ter 


hand 


wood 


this 


fork 


ear 


sharp 


ax 


work 


fin'ger 


desk 


com'ing 


leath'er 


knee 


chalk 


street 


cart 


coat 


pen'cil 


red 


bridge 


sleeve 


book 


man'y 


har'ness 


black 


ground 


they 


tree 


collar 


four 


smoke 


green 


shirt 


hoe 


in 


post 


made 


a round' 


wom'an . 


mail 


cuff 


i'ron 


shoes 


tied 


cloth 


be hind' 


tub 


mane 


where 


earth 


ket'tle 


rope 


trou'sers 


hard 


hoops 


Eng'lish 


foot 


han'dle 


clothes 


nose 


flow'er 


soft 


wash'ing 


clean'ing 


boots 


field 


bench 


sus pend'ers 


ver'y 


who 


that 


stalk 


on 


car'ry 


up 


pick 
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A WORKSHOP 



saw up on' 

wood shop 
a'pron dull 



sharp 
col'lar 
file 



chis'el 
plane 
hateh'et 



vise 
wall 
board 



ta^ble 

floor 

cut 



The man has a hat upon his head. The man is working. 
The man has a file in his hand. He is sharpening the saw. 
We cut wood with a saw. The saw has a handle. The 
handle is made of wood. The table is made of wood. The 
vise holds the saw. There is a hatchet on the table. It is 
dull. There is a chisel on the table. The chisel is sharp. 
The man has an apron. 

What has the man on his. head? Where is the file? 
What is the man sharpening? What do we do with the 
saw? Of what is the saw made? Of what is the handle 
of the saw made ? What holds the saw ? What is on the 
table ? Is the hatchet sharp ? 
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CLOCK 






clock 


fas'tened 


hour 


min'ute 


name 


short 


long 


past 


by 


six'ty 


call 


time 


sev'en 


week 


year 


fifty 


man'y 


which 



The clock is fastened to the wall. The clock has two 
hands. The two hands are called the hour hand and the 
minute hand. The hour hand is short. The minute hand 
is long. By tlais clock it is twenty-seven minutes past one. 
Sixty minutes make an hour. Twenty-four hours make one 
day. Seven days make one week. Fifty-two weeks and one 
day more make one year. 

Where is the clock? How many hands has the clock? 
What are the names of the two hands of the clock ? Which 
hand is long ? Is the hour hand short or long ? Is there a 
clock in this room? What time is it now? How many 
minutes are there in one hour? Of what are the hands 
made ? Do you see the pictures near the clock ? 
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RIDING A HORSE 



fast 


slow 


run'ning 


re volv'er 


belt 


walk'ing 


sad'dle 


sifting 


stir'rups 


reins 


horse'shoe 


whip 


dust 


holds 


back 



The horse is running fast. The man is on the back of 
the horse. The man has a revolver in his belt. The man 
is sitting on a saddle. The saddle is made of leather. The 
man's feet are in the stirrups. The man holds the reins. 
The man has a whip in his hand. The harness of the horse 
is made of leather. There are horseshoes on the feet of the 
horse. He is galloping very fast. 

How is the horse running? Is he walking? What are 
made of leather? On what is the man sitting? Where 
are the man's feet ? How many horseshoes has the horse ? 
Of what are the horseshoes made ? Where is the revolver ? 
What does the man hold in his hand ? What has the man 
on his head ? 
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WASHING THE STREET 



cit'y 


fence 


wa'ter 


rub'ber 


coat 


hy'drant 


sweep 


hel'met 


bak'er 


bi'cy cle 


brush 


broom 


sew'er 


cor'ner 


street 


steps 


front 


house 


store 


sign 


dirt 


dis ease' 


keep 


ev'er y 


line 


stretch 


health 


kept 


wear 


small 



The men are sweeping the street with brooms. They are 
also washing away the dirt with water. The streets of every 
city must be kept clean from dirt, for dirt means disease. 

The street cleaners wear rubber coats, boots, and helmets. 
A line of hose stretches from the hydrant. 

A policeman, a baker, and a small boy are watching the 
men at their work. They are standing in front of a store 
with a sign "Fruits and Groceries." 
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AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 



a broad' 


differ ent 


Un'ion 


for'eign er 


return' 


nat'u ral i za'tion 


pa'pers 


pro tec'tion 



for'eign coun'try right 

cit'i zen vote e lee'tions 

be come' free state 

na'tive serve ar'my 



Every foreigner who comes to this country may become 
a citizen here. He gives up his old country and takes this 
new country for his own. When he is a foreign lord, he must 
give up his title. We have no lords in America. The laws 
about citizenship are different in the different states of 
the Union. After being in this country five years, a for- 
eigner may become an American citizen. Then he is under 
the protection of the United States. He is not a citizen of 
his native country any more. His native country can- 
not make him come back. It cannot make him serve 
in the army. But he must not return there to live. He 
may vote at all elections in his adopted country. He has 
all the rights of native-born citizens. 

The thirteen original states were: — New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 

How may a foreigner become a citizen of the United 
States? What does he give up? From what is he free? 
How many years must he wait in this coimtry before he 
can become a citizen ? May he return to his native land ? 
When he becomes a citizen of the United States, what must 
he do ? What rights has he ? Are the laws alike in all the 
states of the Union ? 
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A KITCHEN 



kitch'en i'ron ing left 
flat'iron bas'ket stove 
stoek'ing heav'y cold 



rug full right 

flow'ers hang'ing line 
light straw shut 



The woman is in the kitchen. She is ironing. She has 
a flatiron in her right hand. She is ironing a shirt. The 
shirt is on the table. A basket is on the rug. The basket 
is full of clothes. There is a stove in the room. There 
are some flowers in the window. Some stockings are hang- 
ing on the line. The flatiron is heavy. 

On what is the woman standing? Is the flatiron in her 
left hand ? Is the flatiron light ? What color is the stove ? 
What is hanging on the line ? Is the window shut ? What 
is in the basket? Is the basket made of straw? Is the 
stove hot or cold? Is the flatiron hot? What is there in 
the stove? What is on it? 
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po lice' 
po lice'man 
u'ni form 
moth'er 
sig'nal 
pic'ture 



IN THE BUSY CITY 



car 

thor'ough fare 

han'som 

bo'a 

crowd 

mo'tor 



un'der 
rails 
e lec'tric 
a side' 
ve'hi cle 
car'riage 



ground 

gate 

light 

globe 

hur'ry 

obey' 



The policeman is signaling to the people on the street. 
He tells them when to stop and when to go forward and 
when to turn aside. The motorman is stopping his car. 
The thoroughfare is crowded with carriages, motor cars, a 
hansom cab and other vehicles. The city police wear dark 
blue uniforms. 

At the corner of the block is an electric light with globes. 
The electric current for the street cars runs underground. 

Do you see in this picture the lady with the boa about 
her neck, and the mother holding her child by the hand? 
Are they dressed for summer or for winter weather ? 
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THE TAILORS 




tai'lor 


sew'ing 


ma chine' 


cloth'ing 


clothes 


work 


lamp 


gas 


fix'ture 


bend'ing 


stove 


steam 


pile 


win'dow 


glass 


bro'ken 


wom'en 


sleeve 


poor 


in'dus tr^ 


pov'er ty 


cheap 


shelf 


ten'e ment 


house 



These eight persons are tailors; and they are making 
clothes. They use sewing machines in this industry. The 
clothing is cheap, and these workingmen and workingwomen 
are poor. These persons are all bending over their tasks. 
Several panes of glass in one window are broken. A kettle 
is steaming on the stove. Between the windows, on the 
wall, is a gas fixture. The room is in a tenement house. 

One man has rolled up his shirt sleeves. They are all 
working as hard as they can to make an honest living. 
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THE COBBLER 



tools 


eam'ing 


mon'ey 


buy 


fam'ily 


cob'bler 


mend'ing 


sole 


driv'ing 


nails 


bread 


but'ter 


starve 


be tween' 


break'fast 



This man is a cobbler. He is mending a boot. He is 
putting a new sole upon the boot. He is driving nails 
into the sole of the boot. His tools are on the bench. The 
cobbler is earning money. He must have money to buy 
food. He will buy bread and butter. If he does not have 
food, he and his family will starve. This man has had 
breakfast. He will work hard all day. 

Who is this man? What is he doing? What has he 
between his knees? What is he driving into the sole of 
the boot? Why is the cobbler working? What will he 
do with his money? Can he live without food? Is this 
man working before his breakfast? What is on the floor? 
What is in the tub? 
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THE BLACKSMITH 



black'smith 
be cause' 



made 
strong 



an'vil 
weak 



tongs 
behind' 



holes 
forge 



This man is a blacksmith. He is making a horseshoe. 
He holds the horseshoe with the tongs, because the horse- 
shoe is hot. The horseshoe is on the anvil. The black- 
smith is a strong man. The fire is behind him. The fire- 
place is made of bricks. It is called a forge. 

Who is this man ? What is he making ? In which hand 
are the tongs? Why does he hold the horseshoe with 
the tongs? Where is the horseshoe? Is the blacksmith 
a strong man or a weak man? Where is the fire? Of 
what is the forge made ? What is the color of the bricks ? 
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SOLDIERS 



sol'dier 
bat'tle 



horseTback 
stand'ing 



en e my 
pow'der 



looking 
guns 



There are six soldiers in this picture. Two soldiers are 
on horseback. Four soldiers are standing on the ground. 
They have two guns. They will fire oflf the guns at the 
enemy. The guns have powder and shot in them. One 
of the guns is on wheels. There are eighteen spokes in the 
wheel. The soldiers may soon fight in a battle. 

How many soldiers do you see? How many horses are 
there in the picture? Are all the soldiers on horseback? 
What will the soldiers do with the guns? What is in the 
guns? How many spokes are there in the wheel? Are 
both the guns on wheels? At what are the soldiers 
looking? 
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TRAVELING BY TRAIN 



train 
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A man can travel very fast on tjae railroad. He gets 
into a train at the station and rides many miles an hour. 
There are several cars in the train. The conductor collects 
the tickets. The engine pulls the train over the track. 
The engine goes by steam. Those who travel should buy 
their tickets at the railroad station. 

How many cars are there in a train? Where does a 
man get into the train ? What must a man buy before he 
gets into the train ? What does the conductor do ? What 
pulls the train? What makes the engine go? Is travel- 
ing in the train slow? Where should we buy our railroad 
tickets ? Why should we do this ? 
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plate 


knife 


knife 


cup 


sau'cer 
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spoon fork 

glass mouth 

su'gar drink 

When we eat, we sit down at a table. Each person has 
a plate, a knife, a spoon, a cup and a saucer, and a glass. 
I cut my food with my knife. My food is on my plate. I 
put my food into my mouth with my fork and my spoon. 
I drink coflfee out of my cup and set the cup in the saucer. 

What do you put in your coflfee to make it sweet ? Which 
do you like the best, coflfee or milk ? What is the color of 
milk? What do you do with your knife? With what do 
you put your food into your mouth ? Out of what do you 
drink water ? What things does each person have ? 
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col'or 


salt 


sup'per 


mom'ing 


noon 


beefsteak 


din'ner 


soup 


white 


but'ter 


night 


po ta'to 


meals 


meat 


ap'ple 



I eat breakfast in the morning. I eat dinner at noon. 
I eat supper at night. Beefsteak is meat. We put butter 
on our bread. We have three meals a day. The apple is 
a kind of fruit. The potato is white. 

When do you eat dinner? When do you have supper? 
When do you have breakfast? Which meal do you like 
the best? Where do we get beefsteak? What is the 
shape of the apple? What is the color of butter? What 
kinds of meat do you like ? 
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ship 


cap'tain 


rope 


land 


thou'sand 


wharf 


deck 


o'cean 
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pas'sen gers 


sails 


car'go 


sick 
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bot'tom 
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car'ries 
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bag'gage 



We travel across the ocean in a great ship. The ship 
carries many hundred people and their baggage. The 
ship is tied to the wharf by ropes. The water in the har- 
bor is quiet. The water in the ocean is often rough. The 
ship goes thousands of miles on the water. 

The people on the ship are the passengers and the crew. 
The passengers are traveling. The crew must work to 
make the ship go. The captain gives the orders to the 
other officers and the crew. 

On the ship we do not see land for many days. The 
passengers walk on the deck. They have no work to do. 
Some of the passengers are sick. Many ships are painted 
black. Some ships go by sails and others go by steam. 
The cargo is in the bottom of the ship. 

In what do we travel across the ocean? Have you 
traveled across the ocean? From what country did you 
come ? How is the water in the harbor ? Who are the 
people on the ships? Who gives the orders to the crew? 
Where is the cargo ? What makes the ships move ? What 
color are many ships? Do the passengers work? How 
far can a ship go on the water ? Which goes faster, a sail- 
ing ship or a steam ship ? How is a ship tied to the wharf ? 
Do you like the ships? Do you like better to travel by 
{and or by water? 
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AT THE POST OFFICE 



um brella 


be hind' 


un'der 


let'ter 
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stamp 


cor'ner 


long 


short 


beard 


glass 
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keeps 


rain 
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This man is old. He has a basket on his right arm. 
The old man has an umbrella under his right arm. He 
has a letter in each hand. The letter has a stamp in the 
corner. The man's coat is long. He has a beard. The 
post office is behind him. The window of the post office is 
made of glass. There are four panes of glass in it. The 
umbrella keeps oflF the rain. Rain is wet. 

On which arm is the old man's basket? Of what is the 
basket made ? Where is the umbrella ? Under which arm 
is the umbrella ? How many letters has the old man ? 
What has each letter in the corner? Is his coat short? 
How many panes of glass are there in the' window? 
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THE POST OFFICE 
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stamp 


be fore' 
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pub'lic 
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ad dress' 


gov'ern ment 
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etc. = et cetera, "and others," or "and so forth." 



We get our letters by mail. The post ofiice takes care 
of the mail, which includes letters, papers, packages, etc. 
Sometimes the postman brings them to us. We always 
like to get a letter from our friends. It costs us two cents 
to send a letter to any part of this country. We can send 
a letter to many foreign countries for two cents. The 
address should be plainly written on the outside of the 
envelope. 

The cost of sending a newspaper anywhere in this coun- 
try is one cent. We can send a newspaper to any foreign 
country for two cents. We put the newspaper in a wrapper 
before we send it. The government owns and manages 
the post ofiice. The post ofiice is public. Ten two-cent 
stamps cost twenty cents. Three five-cent stamps cost 
fifteen cents. The clerk in the post office sells the stamps. 
' How do we get our letters? Who brings them to us 
sometimes ? Do you have to go after your letters ? From 
what country do you get letters? When did you write 
your last letter ? How many two-cent stamps can you buy 
for thirty cents? Who sells the stamps? Who owns the 
post office? How much does it cost to send a letter to 
Italy? Jn what do you send a newspaper?* 
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taTjle 
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thou'sand 

be fore' 
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po ta toes 

farm'er 

pas'ture 
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ber'ries 

cab'bage 

chick'ens 

veg'e tables 

enVe lope 

for'eign 



INDUSTRY AND TRUTH 

'* Wherever a ship plows the seas, or a plow furrows a 
field ; wherever a mine yields its treasure ; wherever a ship 
or a railroad train carries freight to market ; wherever the 
smoke of the furnace rises, or the whir of the loom sounds ; 
even in the lonely garret where the seamstress plies her busy 
needle : — there is industry." 

— J. A. Garfield J Speech in Congress, 1870. 

"All that happens in the worlds of Nature and of Man, — 
every war, every peace, every election, every life, every 
death, every success and every failure, all change and all 
permanence whether of adversity or of prosperity, the per- 
ished leaf, the unutterable glory of stars, — all things speak 
truth to the thoughtful spirit.'' 

— Rufus Chodte, on " Mental Culture." 
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There are twenty-four hours in a day. Every day is 
divided into two parts. These two parts are called day 
and night. Day is light. Night is dark. Men work in 
the day and sleep in the night. There are many objects 
to be seen in the sky. The clouds are sometimes light and 
sometimes dark. The clouds contain water. This water 
comes down upon the earth as rain. 

The brightest object in the sky is the sun. The sun is 
very large and very hot. The sun keeps the earth warm. 
The sun is a globe a thousand times as large as the big 
round earth. The sun rises in the morning and makes 
everything light.. The sun sets at close of day. Then 
everything is dark. 

The stars look very small. Some of the stars are many 
times as large as the sun. There is a very large number 
of stars in the sky. The stars are very far away. 

How many hours are there in a day ? How many hours 
of the day is it light? How many hours of the day is it 
dark ? What different things are there in the sky ? Which 
is the larger, the sun or the moon ? What makes the earth 
warm? How many stars are there? How many moons 
does the earth have? Is the moon always round? What 
do men do in the da3rtime ? When do men sleep ? What 
color are the clouds ? What do we get from the clouds ? 
What is the use of the rain? 
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cab'bage 
chick'ens 
pas'ture 
po ta'to 
veg'e ta ble 

The farmer has a house and a bam. He lives in the 
house. He keeps his cattle and their food in the bam. 
The farmer's cattle are his oxen and his cows. The horses 
help him on his farm. The cows give to him milk and 
meat. The cows have horns. The cows eat the grass in 
the pasture all day long. The horses eat hay and grain 
in the bam. The farmer feeds his hens several times a 
day. The hens give him eggs. The eggs are good to eat. 
Sometimes, the hens sit on the eggs and hatch chickens 
from them. The chickens will grow to be as large as the 
hens. 

The farmer has a dog. The dog watches the farmer's 
house. The farmer raises potatoes, corn, beets, and cab- 
bage. He sells some of these and eats the rest. He mows 
the grass and dries it. Then he puts it in his barn for the 
horses. When grass is well dried, it is called hay. 

What does the farmer keep in his barn ? What do Jiorses 
eat? What does the farmer get from his ,hens? What 
kind of noise does the hen make ? Of what use is the dog ? 
How does the farmer make hay? Where does he put the 
hay? What 5oes he do with his vegetables? Where do 
the cows stay in the daytime? What do the cows eat? 
What does the farmer get from the cows ? How large are 
the chickens? 

CHANCELLOR — SHORT COURSE — 4 
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We buy our provisions of the butcher. The butcher 
sells us meat. We buy our meat by the pound. The 
grocer sells us tea, coflfee, sugar, salt, and kerosene oil. We 
burn kerosene oil in a lamp. The farmer raises vegetables 
and wheat. Wheat is made into flour. The baker makes 
bread out of flour. Bread costs five cents a loaf. The 
baker also makes pies. Pies are round. 

The druggist sells medicines for sick people. He makes 
the medicines very carefully out of drugs. 

The fruit dealer sells fruit of all kinds. From the fruit 
dealer we buy bananas, oranges, strawberries, plums, apples^ 
and grapes. Bananas are long and yellow. Tbey are not 
juicy. Oranges are round and yellow. Oranges are juicy. 
Strawberries are small and are sold by the quart. Oranges 
are sold by the dozen. 

From whom do we buy our provisions? From whom 
do we buy our bread? From whom do we buy our medi- 
cine ? From whom do we buy our coffee ? Who raises our 
vegetables? Who raises wheat? What is made out of 
wheat? What is made out of flour? Who sells apples? 
What are the colors of apples ? How much do apples cost ? 
Do you like oranges? Are all oranges sweet? Which is 
the larger, an apple or a strawberry ? What things can we 
get from the grocer? What things can we get from the 
farmer ? 
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The policeman sees that no one disobeys the law. The 
pohceman walks about on the street. He watches every- 
thing. He has a blue coat. He carries a heavy club in 
his hand. He has brass buttons on his coat. When the 
policeman sees a fight, he stops it and arrests the fighters. 
The policeman also arrests thieves. He puts them in the 
patrol wagon and drives them to the station house. Then 
he takes them to court. There the judge listens to the 
charge against them. If they are guilty, they may have to 
pay a fine. Sometimes they have to go to prison. 

Every man who sells fruit must buy a license to do so. 
The office that issues Ucenses is at the city hall. If the 
policeman finds a man selling fruit without a license, he 
will arrest him. If we obey the law, we need not fear the 
pohceman. 

What does the policeman do for us ? Could we get along 
without the pohceman? What kind of a coat does the 
policeman wear? What has he on his coat? What does 
he carry in his hand? What does the policeman do with 
thieves? What happens to a man if he is guilty? What 
must a man buy who wants to sell fruit ? What will hap- 
pen to him if he does not buy it ? Who listens to the charge 
against the prisoners ? Who decides what the punishment 
should be ? 
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There are four seasons, spring, summer, fall, and winter. 
There are twelve months in the year. Each season has 
three months. The spring months are March, April, and 
May. The summer months are June, July, and August. 
The fall months are September, October, and November. 
The winter month are December, January, and February. 
The first month of the year is January. The last month 
of the year is December. 

The winter is cold. The summer is hot. We have ice 
and snow in the winter. The farmer plants the seed in 
the spring. We get the fruit in the fall. In the winter, we 
have to burn a fire to keep warm. In the summer, we do 
not need to wear a heavy coat. Christmas comes on the 
25th of December. We tell the days of the month and of 
the week by the calendar. 

How many months are there in the year? How many 
months are there in the spring? Which do you like the 
better, summer or winter? Do you wear a coat in the 
summer? When do we burn a fire to keep warm? In 
what season of the year do we get the fruit? When does 
the farmer plant his seed in the ground? What are the 
summer months ? What is the diflference between the sum- 
mer months and the winter months ? In what month does 
Christmas come ? What day of the month is to-day ? 
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This is an army marching against the enemy. There 
will be a battle when they meet. The general is sitting 
on the log by the roadside. He is writing a telegram to 
another general. The telegram contains a command. We 
do not know what the command is. The road is dusty 
and the soldiers are tired. When night comes, they will 
stop marching and pitch camp. 

Where is the general sitting ? What is he writing ? Will 
the other general obey the command? What will the sol- 
diers do when night comes? On which shoulder do they 
carry their rifles? 
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SIGNS 

LOOK OUT FOR THE ENGINE 

STOP LOOK LISTEN 



WARNING 

TRESPASSERS WILL BE PROSECUTED ACCORDING TO LAW 



PRIVATE WAY NO THOROUGHFARE 
DANGER! STREET CLOSED 



Ten Dollars Fine and Imprisonment 

DO NOT SPIT ON THE FLOOR 

BY ORDER OF THE BOARD OF HEALTH 



EXIT ENTRANCE 

SPEED LIMITS TWELVE MILES AN HOUR 

DRIVE SLOW CITY LINE 

KEEP OFF THE GRASS NO TRESPASSING 

No Admittance Except on Business 

Book Agents and Peddlers Keep Out 
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V 

SIGNS 

POST OFFICE POLICE STATION 

Engine House Public School No. 29 

OFFICE OF THE CITY CLERK ALDERMAN 

JUSTICE OF THE PEACE NOTARY PUBLIC 



FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 

OPEN FROM 8 A.M. TO 9 P.M. DAILY 

SUNDAYS 1 P.M. TO 8 P.M. 

READING ROOM FIRST FLOOR ON RIGHT 



CENTRAL PARK PUBLIC GARDENS 

HALL OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
FREE DISPENSARY HOSPITAL ASYLUM 

PRIVATE WARD INFORMATION CEMETERY 

Train Track No. 12 Baggage Room 

MEN'S SMOKING ROOM LADIES' WAITING ROOM 

AMUSEMENT HALL THEATER GALLERY 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH OFFICE 
POSTAL TELEGRAPH AND CABLE OFFICE 
Ring Fob Messenger Don't Blow Out The Gas I 
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SIGNS 
NO TEAMING ALLOWED ON THIS AVENUE 
PIPE CROSSING DO NOT ANCHOR HERE 

BEWARE OF THE DOGl THIS WAY OUT S^== 

DOWNTOWN UPTOWN SUBWAY 

ELEVATED RAILROAD "L^' DEPOT 

NINTH AVENUE BRIDGE STREET BROADWAY 

TOMPKINS TERRACE LINCOLN PLACE 

WASHINGTON SQUARE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
ARNOLD COURT GREENE ALLEY FIELD CIRCLE 
PLANTERS' HOTEL RESTAURANT LUNCH ROOM 

PARLOR DINING ROOM LAVATORY 

FIRE ESCAPE STAIRWAY TO BASEMENT 

UPSTAIRS TO THE LEFT ELEVATOR 

LAUNDRY POWER-HOUSE BALCONY 

FACTORY WAREHOUSE BOY WANTED 

DEMOCRATIC HEADQUARTERS REPUBLICAN CLUB 

North South East West 
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SIGNS 
HOBOKEN FERRY TICKET OFFICE 

STEAMSHIP LINE Ti^ ACTION COMPANY 

NATIONAL BANK SAVINGS BANK CLOTHING 

BUILDING AND LOAN COMPANY 

TRUST COMPANY 

BOOTS AND SHOES MEATS AND PROVISIONS 

DRY GOODS PHARMACIST DRUG STORE 

PUBLIC TELEPHONE SHOP GROCERIES 

UNDERTAKER AND FUNERAL DIRECTOR 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR DENTIST 

PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON HATS AND CAPS 
PLUMBING AND TINSMITHING CAFE 

GLASS AND CROCKERY STATIONERY 

NEWSPAPERS MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS 
LIVERY STABLE HELP WANTED 

GENERAL DELIVERY STAMPS MONEY ORDERS 
EXPRESS COMPANY PHOTOGRAPHER 

PUBLIC MARKET WATCH REPAIRING 

OUT. RETURN AT ONE O'CLOCK 
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The balloon is high up in the air. The basket has three 
people in it. They are above the mountains. The bal- 
loon is full of gas. This gas is lighter than air. This makes 
the balloon rise up above the clouds. There are some bags 
of sand in the basket. When the men want to go higher, 
they throw out the sand. When they want to come down, 
they let out the gas. 

Why does the balloon rise up above the clouds? What 
do the men do when they want to go up higher? What 
do they do when they want to come down?" How high 
can we go in a balloon ? Do you think it is dangerous to go 
up in a balloon ? 
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THE CANAL 
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This is a picture of a canal. The mule pulls the canal boat 
with a long rope. The mule is different from a horse. The 
mule has longer ears than the horse. The mule is a patient 
animal. He walks along the towpath all day long. The 
man standing on the canal boat is steering it. There is a 
second boat coming behind the first. The canal boats carry- 
coal. They go across the country for many miles. 

What can you see in the picture? What is the boy on 
the mule's back doing? Do you think the canal boat is 
going fast ? How far behind do you think the second canal 
boat is ? What is the difference between a mule and a horse ? 
Which animal is the better of the two ? Does the mule travel 
as fast as the horse ? What is on top of the dike ? 
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The negroes are picking cotton in the field. Cotton 
grows in the Southern states. The climate in summer is 
very warm there. The seeds are planted in the spring of the 
year. The city of New Orleans sends away a great quantity 
of cotton every year. The cotton is sent to the mills, where 
it is spun into thread. Then the thread is woven into cloth. 
We send a great deal of cotton to England. 

Who are picking the cotton? Are the negroes white or 
black? What city sends away the greatest quantity of 
cotton ? To what country do we send a great deal of cotton ? 
What two things are made out of cotton ? 
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The diver can work beneath the water. His suit is made 
of rubber. His suit covers him up entirely and keeps out 
the water. The diver can stay beneath the water a long 
time. He must have air to breathe. The men in the boat 
are pumping the air down to him through a long tube. The 
diver is building the foundation of a bridge. He has a crow- 
bar in his hand. 

What can the diver do ? What kind of a suit has the diver 
got on ? Will the suit let the water in ? Who supplies air 
to the diver? How does the air get to the diver? What 
is the diver doing with the crowbar ? What can you see 
in the water besides the diver ? 
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A STORM AT SEA 
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There is a storm at sea. The wind is blowing hard. The 
waves are rough. The vessel has struck upon the rocks. 
The vessel is wrecked and will sink. The men on the beach 
are life-savers. These life-savers are brave men. The life- 
savers will save the sailors and passengers. Some of the men 
may drown. The life of sailors on the sea is full of danger. 

Is the sea smooth ? What makes the water rough ? What 
are the life-savers trying to do ? Do you think the life-savers 
can swim ? Can they save the vessel ? What will become 
of the vessel? How many men are there on the beach? 
Do sailors meet with many storms on the sea? Are ships 
often wrecked in these storms ? 
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The man is laying bricks. He is a bricklayer. He has 
a brick in his left hand and a trowel in his right hand. He is 
putting some mortar on the wall with the trowel. Then he 
will put the brick down close into the mortar. The mortar 
is wet and soft. When the mortar gets dry, it will be hard. 
The mortar will make the bricks stick together tightly. 
Mortar is made of lime and sand. The bricklayer earns 
good wages. He earns four or five, or even six, dollars a day. 

What is the man doing? What has the bricklayer in 
his left hand ? What has he in his right hand ? What is he 
doing with the trowel ? What makes the bricks stick to- 
gether ? What does the bricklayer earn ? 
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The tinsmith is working at his bench. He is making tin- 
ware. Tin is a shining metal. Tin will not rust. The tin- 
smith joins the pieces of tin together with solder. Solder is a 
mixture of tin and lead. It melts very easily and quickly. 
The tinsmith can make many useful articles out of tin. These 
articles are used for cooking. 

Where is the tinsmith? What is the tinsmith making? 
What kind of a metal is tin ? Will tin rust ? What metal will 
rust? How does the tinsmith join together pieces of tin? 
What is solder ? Why does the tinsmith use solder to join 
the pieces of tin together ? How do we use tinware ? 

CHANCELLOR — SHORT COURSS — 5 
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The sugar cane grows very tall. This scene is in Cuba. 
Some of the men are cutting the cane. Others are putting 
it into the carts. The carts will carry the sugar cane away. 
The sugar cane contains a sweet juice. The men will crush 
the sugar cane with rollers and squeeze out the juice. Then 
they will boil the juice until only the solid sugar remains 
behind. The juice changes into sugar. 

Where does the sugar cane grow ? Where is Cuba ? How 
many men are there in the field ? Are all the men cutting 
the sugar cane? What are the other men doing? What 
will they do with the sugar cane ? Is the juice sour or sweet ? 
How will they get the sugar out of th^ juice ? How do you 
use sugar? 
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American flag. It is waving in 
the wind. Look at the picture 
on page 19. What are the 
colors of the flag ? How many- 
stripes are there? At first, 
there were only thirteen states 
in the nation. There is one 
stripe for each of those thirteen 
states. Upon page 37 are their 
names. There are seven red 
and six white stripes in the 
national flag. There is a star 
for each state in the nation. 
There are now forty-eight states 

in the United States. The American flag waves over every 
school and over every government building in the country. 
To love our country is our duty. Let us honor the flag. 

Why are there thirteen stripes in the American flag ? How 
many red stripes are there ? What waves over every school 
and government building in the country? What nation 
owns the American flag ? What are the colors in the flag oi^ 
Germany? How does the French flag differ from the C 
man flag ? Describe the flag of Italy. 
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The lighthouse is a tall building. It has a light at the 
top. This light warns the vessels lest they come too near 
the tocks. There is a lighthouse at every dangerous place 
on the coast. The keeper always keeps the light burning 
at night. Sometimes the lighthouse has a bell. When the 
sailors hear the bell ringing, they know that they are in dan- 
ger. Shallow water is perilous to the vessels. 

What prevents the vessels from striking on the rocks? 
What do the sailors do when they see the light ? What kind 
of a building is a lighthouse ? At what places are the light- 
houses put ? What is dangerous to the vessels ? 
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In the winter, the snow is on the ground. Then the farmers 
cannot work in the fields. They go into the forest and chop 
down the trees. The horses are drawing the logs to the bank 
of the stream. The logs will float down the stream until 
they come to the mill. There a large circular saw will cut 
the logs into boards or planks. The farmers will carry the 
branches home for firewood. 

At what time of the year do the farmers cut down the 
trees? Why do they cut down the trees in the winter? 
How do the woodchoppers get the logs to the bank of the 
stream ? What cuts the logs up into boards ? How do the 
farmers use the branches of the trees ? Is the mill up the 
stream, or down ? 
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Here is a volcano. The volcano throws out red-hot stones, 
lava, smoke, and ashes. Lava is melted stones. Lava is 
very hot. Volcanoes are very dangerous. Sometimes hun- 
dreds of lives are lost, and cities are covered up. Some- 
times the cinders and ashes cover the earth fifty feet deep. 
Vesuvius is a terrible volcano. Vesuvius acts so suddenly 
that sometimes many people cannot escape. 

Did you ever see a volcano ? What things does a volcano 
throw out? What is lava? Are volcanoes dangerous? 
Are you afraid of volcanoes? Do we have volcanoes in 
North America ? Where do we find volcanoes ? How deep 
do the cinders and ashes cover the earth sometimes ? 
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THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 



Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees it close; 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught ! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought ; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought ! 

' — H* TT. Longfellow, 
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Here is a forty horse-power motor car. It carries five 
passengers, and can go at the rate of fifty miles an hour. This 
kind of automobile is often called a touring car because it 
can make long trips or tours. It has a canopy of leather. 
The tires are made of rubber. This five-passenger car has 
a forty horse-power engine, driven by gasoline. The front 
wheels have ten spokes each. The driver guides the motor 
car by the steering wheel. Do you notice the step, the 
axles, the lamps, the doors, the springs, the seats, and the 
mud guards of this automobile ? 

Automobiles cost from four hundred dollars up to seven 
thousand dollars for standard machines. Some automobiles 
cost as high as twenty thousand dollars. The picture shows 
one worth about four thousand dollars. 
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Coal is dug out of the ground. It is found in coal mines. 
The miners dig down hundreds of feet below the surface 
of the earth. They cut great passages through the coal. 
Coal mining is a dangerous occupation, because of the coal 
gas and because of water in the mines. 

The coal is hoisted up the shaft by engines. The engines 
are run by steam. When the miners have got the coal up 
on the surface, they put it on freight cars. The freight cars 
carry the coal all over the country. 

Coal is a very good fuel because it gives out a great deal 
of heat. When coal is burned, a gas is formed. This gas 
gives us our gaslight. Coal is a black, shiny mineral. It is 
easily broken up into small pieces. Coal is sold by the ton. 
A " long ton " of coal is twenty-two hundred pounds. A 
" short ton " is two thousand pounds. We get a great deal 
of coal from Pennsylvania. We put coal in our stoves and 
furnaces and burn it. 

Where do we get our coal? Do you bum coal at your 
house ? Do you burn it in a stove or in a furnace ? What 
kind of a mineral is coal ? How far down below the surface 
of the earth do the miners dig for coal ? How do they get 
the coal up to the surface of the earth ? Why is coal a very 
good fuel ? How is coal sold ? How is the coal carried all 
over the country ? Where do you buy your coal ? Is all 
coal alike? 
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The dog is a faithful animal. The dog is a domestic ani- 
mal. The dog is always a good friend to his master. All 
that he wants, in return for his friendship, is some food with 
a little kindness. This fearless dog has found a little child 
asleep. He will guard and protect the child. He is watch- 
ing the child until his master comes. The dog is always 
obedient. This dog is larger than the child. 

What kind of animal is the dog? Have you a dog? 
Are all dogs alike? Is the dog the friend of his master? 
What does the dog want in return for his friendship ? Will 
the dog protect the child ? Does the dog obey bi9 master ? 
Is the dog afraid ? I9 the child awake ? 
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help fly'ing 

or'nament cost'ly 

sim'ply cru'el 

wick'ed a dom' 

All birds have feathers. Feathers help the birds in flying. 
Feathers also keep the birds warm. Ladies like to wear 
feathers upon their bonnets. There are many different 
kinds of feathers. Some feathers are very beautiful and 
costly. Others are not worth any money, because they are 
not beautiful. 

It is wicked to kill beautiful birds simply to wear them 
for ornament. Many song-birds have beautiful feathers. 

The ostrich feather is very long and beautiful. Ostriches 
grow in Africa. The men pluck these feathers from the 
birds while they are alive. This is cruel. Formerly, men 
used the quills of feathers for pens. We use steel pens now. 
Feathers are useful for stuffing beds, pillows, and cushions. 
Feathers are very light and hollow. If the feathers were 
not light, the birds could not fly with them. The feathers 
keep the birds warm in cold weather and protect them from 
the rain and snow. 

Why do birds have feathers? How can feathers help 
the birds in flying? Are all the feathers useful? How do 
ladies use feathers ? Why do the ladies adorn their bonnets 
with feathers ? Where does the ostrich grow ? Are ostrich 
feathers costly? Is it cruel to pluck the ostrich feathers? 
What three things do we stuff with feathers ? Why do we 
stuff pillows with feathers? Is it because the feathers are 
soft ? Why are the feathers hollow ? 
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Water covers the greater part of the earth. The water 
in the seas and oceans is salt. The water in the rivers and 
ponds is fresh. Water is a liquid. Water has a level surface. 
Water has no shape of its own. Water is colorless and has 
no odor. Water dissolves salt and sugar. Water will not 
dissolve coal. Water is used for drinking and for cleaning 
our clothing and houses. Frozen water is called ice. 

We keep away sickness by being clean. Vegetables and 
plants cannot live without water. If we did not have rain, 
we could not have potatoes. Boihng water changes to steam 
and disappears. You can see the steam coming out of a 
kettle of boiling water. Water is very useful. It is more 
necessary to human life even than food. We need to drink 
plenty of water every day. 

Is water ever a solid ? What is water called when it be- 
comes solid ? Do you drink fresh water or salt water ? 
How much of the earth does the water cover ? Will water 
dissolve coal ? Will water dissolve sugar ? - What else will 
water dissolve ? What kind of surface do all liquids have ? 
Why do all liquids have a level surface ? Why is water so 
useful ? How do you use water ? Do vegetables need water ? 
What does boiling water change to ? Have you ever seen a 
steam engine ? Have you seen steam coming out of a kettle 
of boiling water ? Have you ever tasted salt water ? 
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You may notice that copper is a bright red metal. Cop- 
per is seldom found pure. Copper is frequently found in 
the earth mixed with other substances. These substances 
must be removed by heat and chemicals before the copper 
becomes pure and useful. Then the pure copper is beaten 
into broad, thin strips. These strips are made into sauce- 
pans, kettles, boilers, and many other useful articles. 

Sometimes, the copper is drawn out into long wire. You 
can bend and twist this wire any way that you please. The 
wire will not break. This wire is used a great deal in all the 
applications of electricity. Copper wire is a fine conductor 
of electricity. Copper is a very common metal. When 
we polish copper, it becomes bright. 

Of what is a cent made? What is the color of a cent? 
Does a new cent look like an old cent ? What is the differ- 
ence between the two ? Which is the brighter ? Is copper 
frequently f oimd pure ? What must be done to the copper 
before it becomes piu-e and useful ? What is copper beaten 
into? What articles can be made out of copper strips? 
Have you ever seen a copper kettle ? How is copper made 
into wire ? Why is copper wire so useful ? Can you bend 
and twist copper wire easily? How is copper wire used a 
great deal ? Is copper a rare metal or a common metal ? 
What is the color of copper ? 
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These men are getting salt from a salt mine. They have 
cut their way down below the surface of the earth. They 
are cutting the salt into blocks with their picks. The stairs 
down into the mine are cut in the rock. It is hard to see in 
the darkness. The mine is lighted by torches. Some miners 
have candles in their hats. It is easy to get lost in the 
passages of the mine. We need salt for our food. We can- 
not live without it. But we must not eat too much salt. 

How do the miners descend into the mine? Are the 
miners busy? Would you like to be a miner? How do 
the miners cut the salt? How is the mine lighted? Can 
you see easily in a mine? Is salt a useful article? How 
do you use salt ? Can you live without salt ? 
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Fishes live in the water. They have gills, not lungs, for 
breathing. They have sharp, pointed teeth. These teeth 
are turned backward towards the throat. The fishes do not 
chew their food with their teeth. They only seize their food 
with their teeth. Then, they swallow their food whole. 
Rshes have a rapid movement and go through the water 
very fast. They move through the water with their fins and 
tails. They are sometimes fierce and greedy. The larger 
fishes eat the smaller fishes. 

We eat a great deal of fish. The fishermen catch them 
on baited hooks. Sometimes fishermen catch a great many 
fishes at one time in their large nets. It is good fun to 
catch fish with hook and line. Often there are trout in the 
moimtain brooks. 

Do you like to eat fish*? What kind of fish do you like 
to eat best? What is the largest fish you know of? Have 
you ever been fishing? What kind of teeth do the fishes 
have? Do the fishes chew their food before they swallow 
it? What kind of food do the fishes eat? Do the fishes 
move through the water slowly or rapidly? How do the 
fishermen catch the fishes? What is bait? How many 
fishes can a fisherman catch in his net at one time? Do 
you like to fish? Do you know how fishes breathe in the 
water ? Why can they not live out of the water ? 
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Iron is found in the earth, mixed with other substances 
just as copper is. The iron must be removed from the other 
substances. It is wheeled to the top of a great furnace in 
wheelbarrows. In the furnace, it is melted. The iron is 
heavier than the other substances, and falls to the bottom 
of the furnace. Then the plug at the bottom of the furnace 
is taken out. The iron flows out into channels made in the 
sand on the floor. There it cools. 

Which is the better metal, iron or gold? Where is iron 
foimd ? How do you remove the other substances from the 
iron ? Which is worth more, a pound of gold or a poimd of 
iron ? What things can we make out of cast iron ? 
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Wrought iron is very different from cast iron. Wrought 
iron is tough. Cast iron is brittle. Cast iron will break 
easily. Wrought iron will not break easily. We can make 
wrought iron into almost any shape we please. Wrought 
iron has great strength. We make chains out of wrought 
iron because it will bear a great deal of tugging. We can 
weld two pieces of wrought iron together when we heat them 
red-hot and then hammer them. The joint is brazed with 
a flux and hard solder. 

Wrought iron is pounded, rolled, or hanmiered iron. 
It must be heated red-hot before it can be readily bent. 
Wrought iron is useful for making beams and arches for 
bridges and large buildings. We make all kinds of machines 
out of wrought iron. 

Steel is even stronger than wrought iron. The frames 
of many great buildings are made of steel. 

Is wrought iron the same as cast iron ? In what way is 
wrought iron different from cast iron ? Which kind of iron 
is tough? Have you ever been in a blacksmith's shop? 
What does the blacksmith make wrought iron into ? Does 
the blacksmith heat the wrought iron red-hot? After the 
wrought iron is heated red-hot, how does the blacksmith 
change its shape ? Can the blacksmith change the shape of 
cast iron? For what is wrought iron useful? Why are 
beams and arches made of wrought iron? What is wrought 
iron ? Will wrought iron break easily ? 

CHANCELLOR SHORT COURSE — 6 
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Lead is a soft metal. Lead is very easily melted. It is 
also easily cut with a knife. Sometimes it is rolled out into 
thin sheets. It can be made into thin sheets by melting it 
and then pouring it over a flat table covered with fine sand. 
The plmnber likes to use lead because he can cut and bend it 
so easily. Our water pipes are often made of lead. 

Lead also makes a good lining for cisterns and tanks 
We make bullets and fine shot out of lead. The bullets are 
used in war and in shooting large animals. We shoot birds 
with fine shot. 

Lead is heavier than silver or aluminum, but lighter than 
gold. Clean lead shines like silver. Copper, iron, tin, and 
lead are called the useful metals. Gold and silver are used 
in some of the arts and trades. 

Have you ever seen a plumber at work? Did you ever 
melt any lead? Can you melt lead very quickly? Did 
you ever try to cut lead with your knife ? How is lead made 
into thin sheets? Is the roof of yom* house covered with 
lead or with shingles? Of what are water pipes made? 
Why does the plumber like to use lead ? What is the diflfer- 
ence between bullets and fine shot? For what do we use 
bullets? For what do we use fine shot? 

What are the useful metals? What are the precious 
metals? Do you know the price of lead by the pound? 
What are the prices of other metals? 
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In the winter time, the ponds are all frozen over. They 
are covered with ice. Ice is frozen water. Snow and hail- 
stones also are frozen water. We can go skating on the 
ponds in the winter time. Ice is lighter than water. Ice 
floats on the surface of the ponds. In the winter time, men 
cut the ice and store it in large ice houses. The ice is packed 
in sawdust to keep it from melting. Ice melts at a tempera- 
ture of thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit. 

In the summer time, the men sell the ice. We put ice 
in our ice chests to preserve our provisions. We also use 
ice for cooling drinks. The ice we get from the ponds is 
natural ice. A great deal of the ice that is now used is made 
indoors. The ice we get from manufacture is artificial ice. 
Artificial ice is made from pure water. Sometimes natural 
ice is not pure. Ice is a very important article. We must 
have it in summer. 

Have you ever been skating ? Can you go skating in the 
summer time ? What is ice ? Is ice a solid or a liquid ? Is 
ice heavier than water ? Where do the men store ice ? Why 
do they pack the ice in sawdust ? When do they sell the ice ? 
Have you an ice chest at home ? What is natural ice ? Have 
you ever seen snow in the summer time ? Do the ponds freeze 
over in the summer time ? Why don't the ponds freeze over 
in the summer time ? 
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Mercmy is a remarkable metal. It is a fluid. It is the 
heaviest metal of which we have yet spoken. We can keep 
mercury in a bottle. If we should spill the mercury, it would 
separate into little round drops. Mercury is nearly foiuteen 
times as heavy as water. Mercury is put on the backs of 
looking-glasses. It reflects pictures like polished silver. 

We put mercury in thermometers. A thermometer is 
a scale with a tube of mercury on it. Heat expands the 
mercury. When the air becomes warmer, the mercury 
rises in the tube. When the air becomes colder, the mer- 
cury goes down in the tube. Some figures are printed on 
the scale behind the tube. These figures tell how many 
degrees the temperature is. Water boils at two hundred 
twelve degrees; We print this 212° Fahr. (Fahrenheit). 

Water is a fluid. Mercury also is a fluid. Every other 
heavy metal is a solid. 

Why is mercury a remarkable metal? Is mercury a 
solid metal ? What will the mercury do if you spill it ? How 
many times heavier than water is mercury? Have you a 
thermometer at home ? Can you tell the amount of warmth 
in the room by the thermometer ? When does the mercury 
rise in the tube ? When does the mercury go down in the 
tube? At what temperature does water boil? What is 
on the scale ? 
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Gold and silver are called the " precious metals." Silver 
is a white metal. It looks like nickel and tin. Silver is 
heavier than aluminum. Pure silver is not hard enough 
for practical use. Silver must be mixed with copper to make 
it tough. Silver can be scratched with a knife. The cases 
of some watches are made of silver. Other watches have 
cases made of gold. 

Gold and silver are used to make our coins. We have 
silver dimes, quarters, half dollars, and dollars. Gold money 
is more scarce than silver money. All the gold and silver 
money is made in the government mints. The metal is 
brought to the mint in bars. There it is rolled out, cut into 
pieces, and stamped. Dentists use gold and silver for filling 
teeth. We polish gold and silver with chamois. Many orna- 
ments are made of gold. Jewelry is made of gold or silver 
and other costly materials. 

Is your watch made of gold or of silver? Which metal 
is the more precious, gold or silver? Why must silver be 
mixed with copper to make it tough ? Can you scratch silver 
with a knife ? How can you polish silver ? Have you ever 
seen a gold bracelet? How many cents is a silver dollar 
worth? How many dimes is a silver half dollar worth? 
Has the dentist ever put gold or silver in your teeth ? Do 
you like to go to the dentist ? Where is all the money made ? 
Who controls the mints in which money is made ? 
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This is a picture of a cow and her calf. They are in 
a pasture. The calf is feeding. The cow is a very peaceful 
animal. The cow has short, stout legs to support her heavy 
body. The cow chews a cud. The cud is food that the cow 
has already eaten once. The cow has cloven hoofs and two 
horns. The calf has no horns. The cow is a valuable ani- 
mal. The cow gives us milk to drink and beef to eat. 

Have you ever milked a cow ? Do you like to drink milk ? 
Will the calf have horns sometime? What kind of hoofs 
does the cow have? What does the cow give us? What 
does the cow chew ? Where is the cow ? Is the cow a fierce 
or a peaceful animal ? Is the cow a light or a heavy animal ? 
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Once upon a time, so the fable runs, the Wind and the 
Sun had a dispute that they wished to settle. The question 
was as to which of the two was the stronger. Just then 
they saw a traveler coming along the road. They agreed 
that the one who could first compel the traveler to take oflf 
his coat was to be called the stronger. 

Immediately thereafter, the Wind began to blow furiously. 
The Wind thought that the traveler could not resist such tre- 
mendous force. But instead of taking ofif his coat, the 
traveler only wrapped it more closely around him. Finally, 
the Wind got tired and stopped. 

Then the Sun took his turn. He came out pleasantly 
and warm. This pleased the traveler and made him feel 
so warm that he took ofif his coat. In this way the Sun con- 
quered and proved to the Wind that he was the stronger of 
the two. 

What was the dispute of the Wind and the Sun? How 
did they agree to settle the dispute? What did the Wind 
do to make the traveler take ofif his coat ? What did the 
Wind think? What did the traveler do instead of taking 
oflf his coat? How did the Sun try to make the traveler 
take oflf his coat ? Did the Sun conquer the Wind ? 

What does this story mean? Is it a true story or a 
fable? What is a fable? 
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A hungry dog once stole a large piece of meat. He was 
very glad indeed to get the meat. He had seized the meat 
in his teeth and was running away with it as fast as he could. 
On his way he came to a brook. As the dog looked from the 
bridge into the water, he thought he saw another dog with 
another piece of meat in his mouth. 

This piece of meat was just like his own. He was so 
greedy that he opened his mouth and snapped at the piece 
of meat that belonged to the other dog. His own piece of 
meat fell into the water and was carried beyond his reach. 
The dog was very much disappointed to find that the other 
dog was simply his own reflection in the water. He had 
neither his own piece of meat nor the other dog's. 

In this world there are a good many persons who are so 
eager to get the property of others that from neglect or 
quarreling or greed they lose their own. 

What did the dog steal? Did you ever see a dog steal 
a piece of meat ? Why did this dog steal the meat ? What 
was the dog doing with the meat ? What did the dog come 
to on his way ? What did the dog see when he looked from 
the bridge into the water? Why did he snap at the piece 
of meat that belonged to the other dog ? What became of 
his own piece of meat? Was the other dog a real dog? 
Have you ever seen the reflection of your face in the water ? 
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A ragged little girl was peddling apples at the railroad 
station of a great city. A train was about to start. Just 
then a good-looking gentleman jumped off the train, and 
asked the. girl for fifteen cents' worth of apples. The girl 
counted the apples and handed them to him. Suddenly, 
the train began to move, and the stranger got on quickly 
without paying for the apples. He gave no attention to her 
at all, but laughed as she called out for her money. 

The mayor of the city was standing by. The mayor 
was a man who despised all meanness. He looked very 
angrily after the train. Then he took the little girl by the 
arm, and led her home with Mm. You may be siu'e she 
received the full value of her apples. 

When the good mayor learned that she was an orphan 
girl without a home, he found a kind family who were glad 
to take care of her. Every one liked the mayor. He was 
always friendly. He had many friends among the rich and 
the poor alike. 

What was the ragged little ^rl peddling? Who bought 
some apples of the ragged little girl? Did the little girl 
receive any pay for her apples? How many cents* worth 
of apples did she give the stranger ? What did the stranger 
do when she called out for her money ? Who was standing 
by ? What kind of man was the mayor ? 
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Every few years, one or another nation holds a world's 
fair. A fair is an exhibit of many kinds of goods. In a 
world's fair, each great nation exhibits samples of all its best 
products. In some great city, or nearby, suitable buildings 
are constructed to house the exhibits, and the grounds are 
laid out appropriately. 

In the United States, we have had fairs in Philadelphia, in 
Chicago, in Buffalo, in St. Louis, in San Francisco, and in 
San Diego. Not all these fairs were world's fairs. At the 
fair at Buffalo, all the nations of the two continents of North 
and South America had exhibits, and its name was the 
" Pan-American Exposition." 

When nations hold fairs, many persons travel upon trains 
across lands and by ships across seas to visit them. In this 
way, men learn what merchandise other men have for sale. 
Strangers and foreigners become friends. This promotes 
business between different peoples. 

The fairs attract millions of persons as visitors and cost 
millions of dollars to arrange and maintain. They last 
usually almost a year. 

Why do great nations hold world's fairs? What is ex- 
hibited in a world's fair? In what cities of our country 
have we had great fairs ? How do the fairs help business ? 
Do world's fairs cost much money ? 
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The United States is the foremost republic in the world. 
A republic is governed by officers elected by the people. A 
country that is governed by a king is called a monarchy. 
The United States is perhaps the most prosperous country in 
the world. 

The area of the United States is three and a half million 
square miles. The population of the United States is over 
a hundred millions. Thousands of immigrants from all 
the nations of Europe come into the country every year. 
It is wonderful how quickly nearly all these foreigners be- 
come Americans in spirit. 

The president of the United States is elected to serve 
four years. The laws of the nation are made by Congress. 
Congress consists of the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives. Every state has two senators. The number of 
representatives depends upon the population of the state. 

How is the United States governed? Is the United 
States a monarchy or a republic ? How is Italy governed ? 
Which is the most prosperous nation in the world? What 
is the area of the United States? What is the population 
of the United States? Who come into the country every 
year? Do these foreigners become Americans quickly? 
Do you know how many years the president of the United 
States serves ? 
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The newspaper is a printed sheet of paper. The news- 
paper gives an account of all the events of the day. Some 
newspapers have a great many reporters. It is the business 
of the reporters to find out what is going on. If there is 
a great fire in the city, a reporter describes it. The next 
morning, the paper will give an account of the fire. 

The newspaper also tells about commerce, national and 
foreign affairs, music, politics, and sports. The newspapers 
contain a great many advertisements. They advertise 
houses for sale, houses for rent, horses, positions, and many 
other things. Each newspaper is in charge of editors and 
managers. Some of the editors write editorials upon pub- 
lic affairs. The newsboys sell the newspapers on the street. 

Do you read the newspaper? Which newspaper do you 
read? Did you ever sell newspapers? How many copies 
can a newsboy sell in a day? What does the newspaper 
give an account of? Who finds out what is going on? 
What other things does the newspaper tell about? What 
do the newspapers advertise? Do you read the advertise- 
ments in the newspapers? If you had a house for sale, 
would you let the newspapers advertise it? Who sells the 
newspapers ? Do you read the editorials in the newspapers ? 
Do you ever advertise in the newspaper ? Do you read the 
"Help Wanted" column? 
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ONE THOUSAND NECESSARY WORDS 

(Practice reading these numbers.) 



1. in 

2. day 

3. go 

4. can 

5. no 

6. eat 
he 
are 



7. 
8. 



9. to 

10. try 

11. use 

12. of 

13. we 

14. is 

15. a 

16. but 

17. do 

18. ear 

19. fix 

20. if 

21. on 

22. pay 

23. see 

24. win 

25. am 

26. iU 

27. not 

28. off 

29. up 



30. pin 

31. I 

32. get 

33. an 

34. car 

35. saw 

36. you 

37. new 

38. so 

39. let 

40. eye 

41. be 

42. well 

43. ten 

44. add 

45. bill 

46. me 

47. six 

48. the 

49. got 

50. one 

51. wet 

52. and 

53. big 

54. yet 
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56. fall 

57. act 

58. bad 



59. him 

60. ice 

61. mix 

62. own 

63. will 

64. red 

65. now 

66. man 

67. boy 
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69. gas 
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71. joy 

72. lay 
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75. pen 

76. say 

77. tax 
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79. arm 

80. ball 

81. cat 

82. buy 

83. has 

84. lot 

85. end 

86. dog 

87. hall 



88. he 

89. out 

90. put 

91. run 

92. sin 

93. top 

94. war 

95. hot 

96. did 

97. fall 

98. die 

99. net 

100. our 

101. sell 

102. tell 

103. her 

104. few 

105. bed 

106. dull 

107. far 

108. may 

109. pie 

110. she 

111. ton 

112. leg 

113. sky 

114. way 

115. how 

116. low 



117. had 

118. sow 

119. two 

120. cup 

121. hog 

122. sew 

123. an'y 

124. Ufe 

125. hate 

126. song 

127. thin 

128. wake 

129. fine 
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132. bake 
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134. bear 
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160. 


chair 


192. 


wash 


224. 


sent 


256. 


meat 


288. 


sign 


161. 


deep 


193. 


yard 


225. 


tire 


257. 


shoe 


289. 


take 


162. 


lung 


194. 


road 


226. 


with 


258. 


they 


290. 


wise 


163. 


feel 


195. 


same 


227. 


meet 


259. 


wood 


291. 


feet 


164. 


gave 


196. 


rest 


228. 


fish 


260. 


urge 


292. 


beef 


165. 


pork 


197. 


soul 


229. 


gray 


261. 


nose 


293. 


cook 


166. 


walk 


198. 


wife 


230. 


hear 


262. 


sick 


294. 


down 


167. 


ver'y 


199. 


felt 


231. 


fork 


263. 


time 


295. 


face 


168. 


turn 


200. 


hard 


r32. 


boat 


264. 


milk 


296. 


lung 


169. 


next 


201. 


cold 


233. 


clay 


265. 


fear 


297. 


know 


170. 


pear 


202. 


book 


234. 


dime 


266. 


dress 


298. 


help 


171. 


rich 


203. 


won 


235. 


ever 


267. 


com 


299. 


west 


172. 


seen 


204. 


noon 


236. 


leg 


268. 


bore 


300. 


poor 


173. 


hide 


205. 


mean 


237. 


high 


269. 


head 


301. 


snow 


174. 


good 


206. 


laid 


238. 


Uft 


270. 


like 


302. 


word 


176. 


find 


207. 


debt 


239. 


make 


271. 


seen 


303. 


work 


176. 


blue 


208. 


cost 


240. 


neat 


272. 


pure 


304. 


nail 


177. 


care 


209. 


blow 


241. 


ring 


273. 


nut 


305. 


must 
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99 


306. 


pig 


338. 


lend 


370. 


told 


402. 


man'y 


307. 


show 


339. 


mine 


371. 


which 


403. 


i'dle 


308. 


that 


340. 


sold 


372. 


horse 


404. 


knew 


309. 


hand 


341. 


read 


373. 


floor 


405. 


luck 


310. 


glass 


342. 


took 


374. 


bus'y 


406. 


du'ty 


311. 


sing 


343. 


un'der 


375. 


flour 


407. 


star 


312. 


dead 


344. 


went 


376. 


in'to 


408. 


seem 


313. 


side 


345. 


soap 


377. 


large 


409. 


where 


314. 


thaw 


346. 


them 


378. 


moon 


410. 


grand 


315. 


wide 


347. 


most 


379. 


false 


411. 


child 


316. 


form 


348. 


long 


380. 


watch 


412. 


eight 


317. 


game 


349. 


grass 


381. 


on'ly 


413. 


price 


318. 


have 


350. 


boil 


382. 


print 


414. 


spoon 


319. 


come 


351. 


came 


383. 


queer 


415. 


wrote 


320. 


back 


352. 


door 


384. 


soon 


416. 


quite 


321. 


last 


353. 


less 


385. 


soft 


417. 


sense 


322. 


mile 


354. 


plant 


386. 


drew 


418. 


their 


323. 


note 


355. 


week 


387. 


noise 


419. 


wrong 


324. 


send 


356. 


lift 


388. 


month 


420. 


learn 


325. 


wind 


357. 


mark 


389. 


ugly 


421. 


great 


326. 


a'ble 


358. 


dust 


390. 


whom 


422. 


front 


327. 


force 


359. 


sole 


391. 


neck 


423. 


break 


328. 


wear 


360. 


town 


392. 


o'pen 


424. 


short 


329. 


mice 


361. 


birth 


393. 


bom 


425. 


train 


330. 


fail 


362. 


grave 


394. 


sore 


426. 


white 


331. 


ba'by 


363. 


draw 


395. 


then 


427. 


plain 


332. 


clerk 


364. 


e'vil 


396. 


dirt 


428. 


nurse 


333. 


dish 


365. 


farm 


397. 


earth 


429. 


sight 


334. 


field 


366. 


hurt 


398. 


i'ron 


430. 


fresh 


336. 


grain 


367. 


li'ar 


399. 


la'zy 


431. 


loose 


336. 


house 


368. 


right 


400. 


soup 


432, 


might 


337. 


juice 


369. 


paint 


401. 


lamb 


433. 


drive 
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434. i'dle 

435. clear 

436. draw 

437. beast 

438. or'der 

439. close 

440. dirt'y 

441. drove 

442. heart 

443. count 

444. guide 

445. found 

446. fruit 

447. quick 

448. round 

449. shirt 

450. three 

451. write 

452. brave 

453. could 

454. death 

455. fight 

456. green 

457. laugh 

458. some 

459. there 

460. worse 

461. truth 

462. depth 

463. smell 

464. thing 

465. point 



466. voice 

467. catch 

468. bound 

469. heard 

470. place 

471. leave 

472. mouse 

473. dream 

474. chain 

475. blood 

476. pearl 

477. reach 

478. sharp 

479. those 

480. wound 

481. young 

482. doubt 

483. clean 

484. bring 

485. grease 

486. joint 

487. yeast 

488. whole 

489. pa'per 

490. quart 

491. search 

492. teeth 

493. match 

494. length 

495. kneel 

496. brick 

497. friend 



498. nev'er 

499. ounce 

500. night 

501. fence 

502. build 

503. drink 

504. brown 

505. bridge 

506. blind 

507. wives 

508. judge 

509. lit'tle 

510. board 

511. for'ty 

512. bet'ter 

513. lives 

514. space 

515. taste 

516. purse 

517. oxen 

518. a bout' 

519. cot'ton 

520. lov'er 

521. met'al 

522. worst 

523. no'ble 

524. aft'er 

525. hap'py 

526. waste 

527. blame 

528. world 

529. peach 



530. o'cean 

531. im'cle 

532. tru'ly 

533. wag'on 

534. pink 

535. offer 

536. pow'er 

537. raise 

538. sheep 

539. through 

540. store 

541. wheat 

542. bad'ly 

543. change 

544. steam 

545. do'ing 

646. ev'ery 

647. steel 

648. often 

649. please 
660. smile 

651. qui'et 

652. rough 

653. ta'ble 
664. brass 
666. east 
666. fe'ver 
657. hap'py 
558. light 
669. month 
660. enjoy* 
561. mer'cy 
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562. 
563. 
564. 
665. 
566. 
567. 
'568. 
569. 
570. 
571. 
572. 
573. 
574. 
575. 
576. 
577. 
578. 
579. 
580. 
581. 
582. 
583. 
584. 
585. 
586. 
587. 
588. 
589. 
590. 
591. 
592. 
593. 



bread 
stick 



594. damp 

595. below' 

596. height 

597. knife 

598. Un'en 

599. col'or 

600. wa'ter 

601. car'ry 

602. ear'ly 

603. weight 

604. south 

605. touch 

606. an'gle 

607. be'ing 

608. these 
wom'an 609. beans 
tooth 610. warm 

611. peace 

612. reply' 

613. cause 

614. fifty 

615. heav'y 

616. ly'ing 

617. stop 

618. to-day' 
a mong' 619. dai'ly 
broom 620. agree' 

621. lev'el 

622. mar'ry 

623. up'per 

624. wa'ges 

625. read'y 



river 

skirt 

throw 

least 

stand 

twice 

drink 

go'ing 

hat'ed 

jew'el 

lem'on 

street 

rough 



wid'ow 

shake 

thick 

but'ter 

bought 

low'er 

mon'ey 

cru'el 



straw 

think 

women 

dy'ing 

loved 
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626. spend 

627. tough 

628. an'gry 

629. lat'er 

630. scrub 

631. track 

632. ought 

633. pound 

634. black 

635. stiU 

636. fig'ure 

637. eight'y 

638. differ 

639. suit 

640. re'ally 

641. plen'ty 

642. oth'er 

643. sweep 

644. tow'el 

645. un'ion 

646. mak'ing 

647. gai'ly 

648. priest 

649. suit 

650. though 

651. win'ter 

652. prompt 

653. since 

654. ten'der 

655. within' 

656. yel'low 

657. or'ange 

COURSE — 7 



658. praise 

659. watched 

660. val'ley 

661. steal 

662. tongue 

663. part'ly 

664. swear 

665. throat 

666. twelve 

667. but'ton 

668. across' 

669. bit'ter 

670. on'ion 

671. nine'ty 

672. mut'ton 

673. sec'ond 

674. thought 

675. fel'low 

676. gar'den 

677. hav'ing 

678. strong 

679. thor'ough 

680. repeat' 

681. nee'dle 

682. spoil 

683. trav'el 

684. freeze 

685. ground 

686. hap'pen 

687. insane' 

688. com'mon 

689. deceit' 



lo?:-- 
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.■690. 
' 691. 

692. 

693. 

694. 

695. 

696. 

697. 



699. 

roo. 

701. 
702. 
703. 
704. 
705. 
706. 
707. 
708. 
709. 
710. 
711. 
712. 
713. 
714. 
715. 
716. 
717. 
718. 
719. 
720. 
721. 



sweat 

hol'low 

knives 

mar'ket 

dish'es 

sweet 

thir'ty 

wool'en 

rath'er 

un a'ble 

try'ing 

strike 

thread 

wis'dom 

pur'ple 

office 
r'; 



moving 

school 

wick'ed 

string 

re main' 

to'ward 

will'ing 

clothes 

sto'ry 

oblige' 

na'ture 

un like' 

stairs 

rot'ten 

ham'mer 752. 

in vite' 753. 



722. 
723. 
724. 
725. 
726. 
727. 
728. 
729. 
730. 
731. 
732. 
733. 
734. 
736. 
736. 
737. 
738. 
739. 
740. 
741. 
742. 
743. 
744. 
745. 
746. 
747. 
748. 
749. 
750. 
751. 



law'yer 

heav'en 

in'side' 

lon'ger 

sleeve 

rub'ber 

tem'per 

mur'der 

twen'ty 

shame 

nmn'ber 

par'ent 

sound 

al'most 

choose 

di vide' 

cus'tom 

farm'er 

square 

de sire' 

high'er 

mas'ter 

great'ness 

pow'der 

serve 

nick'el 

arrest' 

fin'ger 

hun'gry 

storm 

offend' 

secure' 



754. 
755. 
756. 
757. 
758. 
759. 
760. 
761. 
762. 
763. 
764. 
765. 
766. 
767. 
768. 
769. 
770. 
771. 
772. 
773. 
774. 
775. 
776. 
777. 
778. 
779. 
780. 
781. 
782. 
783. 
784. 
785. 



gallon 

han'dle 

car'pet 

dar'ing 

share 

mak'ing 

smoke 

mo'ment 793, 

po lice' 794, 

see'ing 

mat'ter 

smooth 



786. 
787. 
788. 
789. 
790. 
791. 
792. 



person 

again' 

effort 

shall 

or'phan 

pas'tor 

sheep 

gov'em 

low'est 

mid'dle 

spring 

lov'ing 

moth'er 

speak 

sil'ver' 

peo'ple 

cat'tle 

effect' 

fa'ther 

bod'y 



795. 
796. 
797. 
798. 
799. 
800. 
801. 
802. 
803. 
804. 
805. 
806. 
807. 
808. 
809. 
810. 
811. 
812. 
813. 
814. 
815. 
816. 
817. 



doud'y 

high'est 

sleep 

let'ter 

small 

man'ner 

differ 

mat'ter 

should 

min'ute 

direct' 

cor'ner 

spread 

dol'lar 

cir'cle 

cous'in 

stock 

obey' 

fu'ture 

din'ner 

sol'id 

f am'i ly 

en'gine 

seize 

nar'row 

use'ful 

sev'en 

pe'ri od 

tri'al 

gath'er 

piece 

for'est 
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818. 


stead'y 


860. 


feel'ing 


882. 


triu'tor 


819. 


set'tle 


851. 


last'ing 


883. 


sad'ness 


820. 


polite' 


852. 


stud'y 


884. 


writ'inir, 


821. 


sin'gle 


863. 


larg'est 


885. 


out'side' 


822. 


pock'et 


854. 


pres'ent 


886. 


weath'er 


823. 


se vere' 


855. 


sor'row 


887. 


re ceive' 


824. 


fro'zen 


856. 


work'ing 


888. 


serv'ant 


825. 


shine 


857. 


shov'el 


889. 


trou'ble 


826. 


noth'ing 


868. 


flow'er 


890. 


village 


827. 


six'ty 


859. 


kitch'en 


891. 


win'ning 


828. 


with out' 


860. 


eam'ing 


892. 


straight 


829. 


seVing 


861. 


sHm'mer 


893. 


ques'tion 


830. 


bush'el 


862. 


wheth'er 


894. 


sue cess' 


831. 


doc'tor 


863. 


teach'er 


895. 


oat'meal' 


832. 


writ'ing 


864. 


per'fect 


896. 


morn'ing 


833. 


spir'it 


865. 


re ceipt' 


897. 


sev'en ty 


834. 


larg'est 


866. 


shad'ow 


898. 


hate'ful 


835. 


sis'ter 


867. 


walk'ing 


899. 


ma chine' 


836. 


afraid' 


868. 


com'ing 


900. 


cook'ing 


837. 


keep'ing 


869. 


be hind' 


901. 


dis co/er y 


838. 


long'est 


870. 


differ ent 


902. 


good'ness 


839. 


sim'ple 


871. 


eve'ning 


903. 


in quir'y 


840. 


read'ing 


872. 


ex plain' 


904. 


meas'ure 


841. 


se'cret 


873. 


help'ful 


905. 


sue ceed' 


842. 


wash'ing 


874. 


glass'es 


906. 


plas'ter 


843. 


leath'er 


875. 


draw'ing 


907. 


quar'ter 


844. 


meet'ing 


876. 


be fore' 


908. 


part'ner 


845. 


de feat' 


877. 


mem'o ry 


909. 


sub'ject 


846. 


bun'dle 


878. 


ear'nest 


910. 


prom'ise 


847. 


dis like' 


879. 


hus'band 


911. 


mar'ry 


848. 


find'ing 


880. 


bod'ies 


912. 


gro'cer y 


849. 


al'ways 


881. 


sto'ries 


913. 


heav'ing 
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914. howev'er 

915. gen'eral 

916. health'y 

917. mis'take 

918. fairure 

919. around' 

920. butch'er 

921. chick'en 

922. den'tist 

923. farm'ing 

924. foorish 

925. hun'dred 

926. min'eral 

927. deceive' 

928. mil'lion 

929. doz'en 

930. pleas'ant 

931. skill'ful 

932. mul'tiply 

933. stock'ing 

934. pri'vate 

935. si'lence 
986. pain'ful 

937. fur'nace 

938. moun'tain 

939. trav'eler 

940. pota'to 

941. thank'ful 

942. sick'ness 

943. railroad' 

944. thou'sand 

945. tri'an^e 



946. pleas'ure 978. 

947. min'ister 979. 

948. bless'ing 980. 

949. fair'ness 981. 

950. distrust' 982. 

951. shoul^der 983. 

952. alread'y 984. 

953. in'dustry 985. 

954. kind'ness 986. 

955. deserve' 987. 

956. coun'try 

957. build'ing 

958. an'imal 990. 

959. freez'ing 991. 

960. paint'ing 992. 

961. gra'cious 993. 

962. pos'sibly 994. 

963. sev'eral 995. 

964. fash'ion' 996. 

965. mechan'ic 997. 

966. busi'ness 998. 

967. cour'age 999. 

968. prop'erty * 1000. 

969. complete' 1001. 

970. judg'ment 1002. 

971. daugh'ter 1003. 

972. med'icine 1004. 

973. ber'ries 1005. 

974. bath'ing 1006. 

975. prob'ably 1007. 

976. be lieve' 1008. 

977. cap'ital 1009. 



mar'nage 
preach'ing 
a gainst' 
crim'i nal 
a gree'a ble 
chim'ney 
pic'ture 
chil'dren 
dan'ger 
dif 'fi cult 
dis charge' 
break'fast 
news'pa per 
o be'di ence 
yes'ter day 
pe cu'liar 
veg'e ta ble 
un'der wear 
e lee trie' ity 
com mit'tee 
foun da'tion 
par tic'u lar 
re mem'ber 
some times' 
for'eign er 
gen'tle ness 
fol'low ing 
be gin'ning 
differ ence 
knowl'edge 
to-mor'row 
won'der f ul 
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COMMON ERRORS IN SPEAKING 

When we listen carefully to those speaking to us, we 
frequently notice errors of speech. Indeed, if we watch 
carefully what we ourselves say, we may find some errors in 
our own use of language. These errors may be corrected, 
and the proper expressions may be put in their places, if 
only care is taken. The following are a few of the common 
errors that are to be avoided. The correct form is given 
in the left-hand column, while the incorrect form, which 
unfortunately is heard so often, is given in the right-hand 
column. 

CoRKBCT Incorrect 

He doesn't. He don't. 

I am not going. I ain't going. 

We are not going. We ain't going 

I saw him do it. I seen him do it. 

I did it myself. I done it myself. 

He and I went home. Him and I went home. 

Whom did you see ? Who did you see ? 
When I met him, he said I When I met him, he says I 
looked well. looked well. 

Rewrite the following sentences, filling the blanks with 
suitable words : — 

1. I the thief running down a side street. 

2. do you see ? 

3. I waiting for any one. 

4. He know what to do about it. 

5. I the work myself. 

6. and I came out of the meeting together. 
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7. We looking for anjrthing in particular. 

8. He that he the soldiers marching down the 

street. 

9. With were you walking ? 

10. and went to Albany yesterday. 

THE SHIP OF STATE 

Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State ! 

Sail on, Union, strong and great ! 

Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate ! 

We know what Master laid thy keel. 

What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel. 

Who made each mast, and sail, and rope. 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat. 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock — 

'Tis of the wave, and not the rock ; 

'Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale ! 

In spite of rock and tempest roar. 

In spite of false lights on the shore. 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea ! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee. 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 

Our faith triumphant o'er our fears. 

Are all with thee, — are all with thee ! 

— From " The Building of the Ship," by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. 
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THE PRESENT CRISIS 

When a deed is done for Freedom, through the broad earth's 

aching breast 
Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling on from east to west, 
And the slave, where'er he cowers, feels the soul within him 

climb 
To the awful verge of manhood, as the energy sublime 
Of a century bursts full-blossomed on the thorny stem of 

Time. 

For mankind are one in spirit, and an instinct bears along, 
Round the earth's electric circle, the swift flash of right or 

wrong; 
Whether conscious or unconscious, yet Humanity's vast 

frame 
Through its oceannsundered fibers feels the gush of joy or 

shame; — 
In the gain or loss of one race, all the rest have equsd claim. 

We see dimly in the Present what is small and what is great. 
Slow of faith how weak an arm may turn the iron helm of 

fate. 
But the soul is still oracular ; amid the markets' din. 
List the ominous stem whisper from the Delphic cave within, — 
"They enslave their children's children who make compro- 
mise with sin." 

Then to side with Truth is noble when we share her wretched 

crust. 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and 'tis prosperous to be 

just; 
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Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward stands 

aside, 
Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is crucified, 
And the multitude make virtue of the faith th^y had denied. 

Count me o'er earth's chosen heroes, — they were souls that 
stood alone. 

While the men they agonized for hurled the contumelious 
stone. 

Stood serene, and down the future saw the. golden beam in- 
cline 

To the side of perfect justice, mastered by their faith divine. 

By one man's plain truth to manhood and to God's supreme 
design. 

'Tis as easy to be heroes as to sit the idle slaves 
Of a legendary virtue carved upon our fathers' graves. 
Worshipers of light ancestral make the present light a crime ; — 
Was the Mayflower launched by cowards, steered by men 

behind their time? 
Turn those tracks toward Past or Future, that made Plym- 
outh Rock sublime ? 

New occasions teach new duties ; Time makes ancient good 
uncouth ; 

They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast 
of Truth; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires ! we ourselves must Pil- 
grims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the desperate 
winter sea. 

Nor attempt the Future's portal with the Past's blood-rusted 
key. — James Russell Lowell. 
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THE FLAG GOES BY 

Hats off ! 

Along the street, there comes 

A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 

A flash of color beneath the sky : 
Hats off I 

The flag is passing by ! 

Blue and crimson and white it shines, 

Over the steel-tipped, ordered Unes. 
Hats off ! 

The colors before us fly ; 

But more than the flag is passing by. 
Sea-fights and land-fights, grim and great. 
Fought to make and to save the State; 

Weary marches and sinking ships ; 

Cheers of victory on dying lips ; 
Days of plenty and years of peace ; 
March of a strong land's swift increase; 

Equal justice, right and law, 

Stately honor and reverend awe ; 
Sign of nation, great and strong. 
To ward her people from foreign wrong; 

Pride and glory and honor, — all 

Live in the colors to stAnd or fall. 
Hats off I 

Along the street there comes 

A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums ; 

And loyal hearts are beating high : 
Hats off ! 

The flag is passing by ! 

— Henry Holcomb Bennett. 
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AMERICA 

My country ! 'tis of thee. 
Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing ; 
Land where my fathers died ! 
Land of the Pilgrims' pride ! 
From every mountain side 

Let freedom ring ! 

My native country, ihee — 
Land of the noble, free — 

Thy name I love ; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills ; 
My heart with rapture thrills, 

Like that above. 

Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees 

Sweet freedom's song : 
Let mortal tongues awake; 
Let all that breathe partake ; 
Let rocks their silence break, 

The sound prolong. 

Our fathers' God ! to Thee, 
Author of liberty. 

To Thee we sing : 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light ; 
Protect us by Thy might, 

Great God, our King ! 

— Samuel Francis Smith, 
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WASHINGTON'S AMERICANISM 

It is pf infinite moment that you should properly estimate 
the immense value of your national Union to your collective 
and individual happiness; that you should cherish a cordial, 
habitual; and immovable attachment to it; watching for its 
preservation with jealous anxiety; discountenancing what- 
ever may suggest even a suspicion that it can in any event 
be abandoned; and indignantly frowning upon the first dawn- 
ing of every attempt to alienate any portion of our country 
from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties that now link 
together the various parts. 

For this, you have every inducement of sympathy and 
of interest. Citizens, either by birth or choice, of a common 
country, that country has a right to concentrate your affec- 
tions. The name of American which belongs to you in your 
national capacity must always exalt the just pride of patriot- 
ism more than any appellation derived from local discrimi- 
nations. With slight shades of difference, you have the same 
religion, manners, habits, and poUtical principles. The inde- 
pendence and liberty you possess are the work of joint councils 
and joint efforts, of common dangers, sufferings, and successes. 

This government, the offspring of your own choice, unin- 
fluenced and unawed, adopted upon full investigation and 
mature deliberation, completely free in its principles, in the 
distribution of its powers, uniting security with energy, and 
containing within itself a provision for its own amendment, 
has a just claim to your confidence and your support. Re- 
spect for its authority, compliance with its laws, acquiescence 
in its measures, are duties enjoined by the fundamental 
maxims of true liberty. 
— From the " Farewell Address of George Washington," 1796. 
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LINCOLN'S AMERICANISM 

In the great journal of things happening under the sun, 
we, the American people, find ourselves in the peaceful pos- 
session of the fairest portion of the earth, as regards extent 
of territory, fertility of soil, and salubrity of climate. We 
find ourselves under the government of a system of political 
institutions conducing more essentially to civil and religious 
liberty than any other of which history tells us. If ever 
danger reaches us, it must spring up among us. It cannot 
come from abroad. As a nation of free men, we must live 
through all time, or die by suicide. Let every American, 
every lover of liberty, every well-wisher to prosperity, pledge 
his life, his property, and his sacred honor to the support of 
the Constitution and of the Laws. Let every man remember 
that to violate the Laws is to trample on the blood of liberty. 
Let reverence for the Laws be taught in schools and in col- 
leges. Let it be preached from the pulpits, proclaimed in 
legislative halls, and enforced in courts of justica^ Let it 
become the political religion of the nation. 

Our fathers and forefathers were iron men who fought 
for principle. Among us, perhaps half our people are not 
descendants of the men of the Revolution : they have come 
from Europe themselves, or their ancestors, since 1776, to 
find themselves our equals. They cannot trace their con- 
nection by blood with those glorious men and make them- 
selves feel that they are part of us. But when they look 
through that old Declaration of Independence, they find 
those old men saying, " We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal," and they feel that the moral 
sentiment then taught evidences their relation to those men, 
that it is the source of all moral principle in them, and that 
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they have a right to claim it as though they were blood of 
the blood and flesh of the flesh of the men who wrote that 
Declaration; and so they are. That is the electric cord in 
the Declaration that links the hearts of patriotic and liberty- 
loving men together; that will link those patriotic hearts as 
long as the love of freedom exists in the minds of men through- 
out the world. That sentiment gave liberty to this country, 
and hope to all mankind for all future time. It promised 
that in due time the weight should be lifted from the shoulders 
of all men, and that all men should have an equal chance. 
So I say let the principle that all men are created equal be 
reached as nearly as possible, for it is the standard of the 
highest moral perfection. "Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father in Heaven is perfect." 

— From the "Speeches of Abraham Lincoln." 

AMERICA 

Foreseen in the vision of sages, 

Foretold when martyrs bled. 
She was bom of the longing of ages, 

By the truth of the noble dead, 
By the faith of the living fed. 

Fused in her candid light. 
To one strong race, all races here unite. 

— Bayard Taylor. 
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LESSONS IN LANGUAGE 

STATEMENTS 

1. The river is frozen. T Capital . Period 

2. Winter has gone. W Capital . Period 

3. A bird flies. A Capital . Period 

Of what does the first sentence tell something? What 
is told about it ? 

Of what does the second sentence tell something ? What 
is told about it ? 

What does the third sentence tell ? 

With what kind of letter does the first statement at the 
top of the page begin ? the second statement ? the third ? 

What punctuation mark is placed after these statements ? 

1. The first word of every sentence begins vnth a capital 
letter. 

2. A period is placed after every statement. 

Write a sentence that tells something about the weather. 

Write a sentence telling what your occupation is. 

Write a sentence telling where you live. Write a sen- 
tence telling what time it is. 

A sentence that tells or states something is a statement. 

Learn to spell the following words, and make a statement 
about each: — 



sun 


fac'tory 


wheel 


riv'er 


moon 


school 


pen'cil 


skat'ing 


may'or 


work'ing man 


world 


dollar 


friend 


rail'road 


book 


fish'ing 
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SIMPLE AND MODIFIED SUBJECTS 

1. The robin sings. 

2. The little red robin sings. 

In these two sentences, what are spoken of? 

In the second sentence, what two words show the kind 
of robin spoken of ? 

The name robin is called the simple subject of the sentence. 
The words litUe and red are called modifiers of the simple 
subject. The little red robin is the modified subject of the 
sentence. 

Write the following sentences, filling the blanks with 
modifiers of the simple subjects : — 

1. The — ; fox runs fast. 

2. The boy will succeed. 

3. The dog watched the stranger. 

4. The leaves fall to the ground. 

5. The moon has risen. 

6. A squirrel is on the tree. 

7. Some chestnuts were on the fire. 

8. The beach was a nice place to bathe. 

9. The Indians were on the march. 

10. A gentleman will speak to you. 

11. The flower smells sweet. 

12. Several stars have disappeared. 

13. The soldier has come home. 

14. The street is stopped up with carts. 

15. The man will lift the stone. 

16. weather has come. 
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FORMS OP SENTENCES 

A sentence is the expression of a complete thought. A 
mere combination of words does not make a sentence. ''The 
bright moon in the sky" ii9 not a sentence^ because the words 
do not express a complete thought ; they do not make sense. 
These words merely mention the thing thought about. They 
make no statement or assertion about the thing; they do 
not tell what is thought about the thing. 

But when we say, "The bright moon in the sky is beauti- 
ful," we do make a sentence. These words not only mention 
the thing thought about, but also tell what is thought about 
it. There are four forms of sentences : — 

I. A sentence that states or declares something is a de- 
darat^ye sentence ; as, — 

Horses run. 

The farmer is mowing. 

II. A sentence that expresses a command is an imperatiye 
sentence; as, — 

Stand up. 

Take off your hat. 

III. A sentence that asks a question is an inteirogatiye 
sentence ; as, — 

Are you well to-day ? 
Who was Charles Sumner? 

IV. A sentence that expresses sudden or strong feeling is 
an exclamatory sentence ; as, — 

What a fine picture this is 1 
How fast the train goes ! 
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Talk about these topics, and then — 

1. Write a deelaratii)'e sentence about New York city. 

2. Write an interrogative sentence about England. 

3. Write an imperative sentence addressed to a newsboy. 

4. Write an exclamatory sentence about the weather. 
5.^ Write a question, and also an answer to it. 

PUNCTUATION 

A declarative or an imperative sentence should be ended 
by a period (.). 

An interrogative sentence should be ended by an inter- 
rogation point or question mark ( ? ). 

An exclamatory sentence should be ended by an exclama- 
tion point ( ! ). 

Using the rules above, arrange each of the following groups 
of words into the different kinds of sentences, with such 
additional words as may be required : — 

1. is, of South America, warm, the climate. 

2. on a long journey, isiway, to-morrow, am going, with 
my friend, I. 

3. his visit, did, Mr. Smith, about, say, what. 

4. the moon, what a, is, glorious sight. 

5. enemies, your, bless. 

Make sentences each containing one or more of the fol- 



lowing words: — 








is do 


find 


make 


work 


sea get 


there 


begin' 


pa'per 


boat where • 


gar'den 


tools 


knife 


help pain 


field 


catch 


obey' 



Explain the punctuation of each of your sentences 
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FORMS OF SENTENCES 
I. Write declarative sentences about: — 



bread paper fruit table 
work canal patient rather 


doctor 
medicine 


Write interrogative sentences about : — 




shoes weather grocer farmer 
razor effort factory button 


overalls 
bread 


Write imperative sentences addressed to : — 




a grocer a regiment a bootblack 

a butcher a waiter a post-office clerk 



Write exclamatory sentences about : — 
a snowstorm a hot day baseball 

II. With what kind of a letter do all sentences b^n? 

What punctuation mark stands at the end of a declara- 
tive sentence ? of an interrogative sentence ? of an exclama- 
tory sentence ? of an imperative sentence ? 

III. Learn to spell the following words, and then write 
each word in a good sentence : — 



be tween' 


busi'ness 


sep'a rate 


re ceive' 


ca nal' 


be lieve' 


vin'egar 


hon'es ty 


ba na'na 


ab'sence 


sin'gle 


bririiant 



IV. Study for dictation : — 

"Little strokes fell great oaks. A little neglect may breed 
mischief ; for want of a nail, the shoe was lost ; for want of a 
shoe, the horse was lost ; and for want of a horse, the rider 
was lost." — Benjamin FravMin. 
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MAKING SENTENCES 

He saw the sly monkey. 

He saw the active monkey. 

He saw the wild monkey. 

He saw the sly, active, wild monkey. 

Combine the sentences in each of the following groups 
into a single sentence : — 

1. The tall pine tree stood on the river's bank. 
The lonely pine tree stood on the river's bank. 
The old pine tree stood on the river's bank. 

2. He was lying on the cold ice. 
He was lying on the smooth ice. 
He was lying on the hard ice. 

3. There were many smooth pebbles on the beach. 
There were many round pebbles on the beach. 
There were many white pebbles on the beach. 

4.. The gay children are coming down the street. 
The noisy children are coming down the street. 
The frolicsome children are coming down the street. 

6. She had some fresh flowers. 
She had some bright flowers. 
She had some beautiful flowers. 

6. We saw sloops in the harbor. 
We saw schooners in the harbor. 
We saw yachts in the harbor. 

7. The blacksmith was a strong man. 
The blacksmith was a large mane 
The blacksmith was a dark man. 
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EXERCISE IN MAKING SENTENCES 

Write answers to the following questions. Make each 
answer a complete sentence : — 

1. Where does the sun rise ? 

2. When do the leaves fall from the trees 7 

3. At what time of year do the ponds freeze over 7 

4. What makes the locomotive engine go 7 

5. What makes the clouds move in the sky 7 

6. At what time of the year are the fruits ripe 7 

7. When do the farmers plant their seed 7 

8. Who is now president of the United States 7 

9. What is the color of the sunset 7 

10. At what time of the year does hot weather come 7 

11. What game is played in summer 7 

12. What kinds of ships sail on the sea 7 

13. What carries the ships across the sea 7 

14. How can you tell in what direction the wind blows 7 

15. Who makes bread 7 

16. Who delivers letters 7 

17. Who shoes horses 7 

18. What does the glazier do 7 

19. How many hours are there in .a day 7 

20. Who sells drugs 7 

21. What does the cobbler do 7 

22. Who makes tables 7 

23. What does the bootblack do 7 

24. Where do the horses drink 7 

25. When does Thanksgiving Day come 7 

26. How many senators are there from each State 7 

27. Do you like to go fishing 7 
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SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 

We have learned that when we use words to express a 
thought in completed form, we make a sentence. In ex- 
pressing our thought, we name the thing thought about, 
and then we tell what we think about this thing. 

In the sentence, "The dog runs,'* "dog" names the thing 
thought about, and "rims" tells what is thought about the 
dog. 

The thing thought about is called the subject of the sen- 
tence ; what is thought of the thing is called the predicate. 

The boy skates. 

In this sentence, "the boy" is the subject, and "skates" 
is the predicate. 

In the following sentences, pick out the subject and the 
predicate : — 

1. The carpenter is hammering. 

2. The newsboy is shouting. 

3. The cow is chewing her cud. 

4. The horse is frightened. 

5. The ocean is deep. 

6. Morse invented the telegraph. 

For dictation : — 

"Whene'er a noble deed is wrought. 
Whene'er is spoken a noble thought. 
Our hearts in glad surprise 
To higher levels rise." — J. O. Whittier. 

Make sentences containing : — 

glad noT^le spo'ken sur prise' hearts 

when ev'er high'er lev'els rise thought 
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WORDS USED TO ASSERT 

1. The wind blows. 3. The picture is beautiful. 

2. The moon rises. 4. The lemon is sour. 

What word tells what the wind does? What does the 
wind do? What word tells what the moon does? What 
does the moon do ? Is the picture beautiful ? What word 
do you use to say this of the picture ? What does the word 
IS do in the fourth sentence ? 

Words like blows, rises, and is, used to make assertions, 
are called verbs. We cannot make a statement without 
using a verb. We cannot say anjrthing about a thing or 
a person unless we use a verb. Therefore, it is important 
to understand what verbs are. 

Complete the following, filling the blanks with verbs : — 

1. The monkey . 10. Horses hay. 

2. The tree . 11. The year twelve 

3. Birds in the sir. months. 

4. The apples green. 12. Bees honey. 

5. The building tall. 13. John his kite. 

6. Fishes in the water. 14. An acorn an oak. 

7. Charles the ball. 15. The letter well 

8. The horse the fence. written. 

9. The snake on the 16. The clock seven. 

ground. 

Write in a sentence each of the following verbs : — 



run 


hear 


fear 


eat 


write 


read 


walk 


like 


push 


hur'ry 


tear 


wear 


ride 


drive 


rise 


buy 


stand 


fail 
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WORDS USED TO ASSERT 

1. The horse ran away. 

2. The birds come in the spring. 

In the first sentence the verb, ran, tells the action of the 
horse. In the second sentence the verb, come, tells the 
action of the birds. 

A verb asserts something of its subject. In the following 
sentences pick out the verb and tell what it asserts of its 
subject : — 

1. The blacksmith is shoeing the horse. 

2. Columbus discovered America. 

3. The train travels fast. 

4. The policeman arrested the thief. 

5. The men were unloading the vessel. 

Make twenty sentences by combining the following nouns 



and verbs: — 


Nouns 






1. baby, babies. 

2. woman, women. 

3. boy, boys. 

4. dog, dogs. 

5. man, men. 


Verbs 


6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


lion, lions, 
star, stars, 
wind, winds, 
horse, horses, 
bird, birds. 


1. twinkle, twinkles. 

2. run, runs. 

3. fly, flies. 

4. cry, cries. 

5. bark, barks. 




6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


blow, blows, 
swim, swims, 
vote, votes, 
roar, roars, 
se^r f sews* 



/Zd 
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SENTENCE-MAKING 

Make sentences, using three or more of these words ; for 
example, — 

The old bridge may soon break through. 
The teamster drove fast across the bridge. 



Nouns 


Adjectives 


Adverbs 


Verbs of Action 


bridge 


old 


slow 


faU 


fell 


fallen 


coin 


new 


fast 


break 


broke 


broken 


mason 


strong 


soon 


act 


acted 


acted 


teamster 


weak 


late 


supply supplied suppUed 


paper 


fine 


now 


buy 


bought 


bought 


tree 


poor 


nicely 


sell 


sold 


sold 


ice 


nice 


then 


write 


wrote 


written 


children 


coarse 


softly 


drive 


drove 


driven 


merchant soft 


roughly 


work 


worked 


worked 


city 


rough 


well 


build 


built 


bmlt 


clerk 


good 


badly 


speak 


spoke 


spoken 


foreman 


bad 




grow 


grew 


grown 


goods 


well 


Prepositions 


carry 


carried 


carried 


watch 


sick 


in 


lay 


laid 


laid 


coat 


young 


on 


he 


laid 


lain 


hen 


ugly 


at 


eat 


ate 


eaten 


bam 


beautiful 


to 


sleep 


slept 


slept 


house 


clean 


through 


make 


made 


made 


water 


dirty 


of 


treat 


treated 


treated 


sun 


useful 


across 


run 


ran 


run 


flower 


useless 


below 


bum 


burned 


burned 
burnt 


horse 


glad 


above 






book 


sad 


under 


find 


found 


found 


money 


healthy 


by 


wear 


wore 


worn 
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SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. — ANALYSIS 

The subject of a sentence names that of which some- 
thmg is thought. 

The predicate of a sentence tells what is thought about 
the subject. 

The analysis of a sentence is the separation of it into 
its parts. 

Separate each of the following sentences into subject 
and predicate : — 

1. Charles Sumner was a great statesman. 

2. Whitney invented the cotton gin. 

3. The elephant has great strength. 

Construct sentences by supplying a subject for each of 
the following predicates : — 

1. sinks. 5. scratch. 9. frighten. 

2. jumps. 6. nm. 10. strike. 

3. shouts. 7. fight. 11. kick. 

4. climb. 8. write. 12. speak. 

Construct sentences by supplying a predicate for each of 
the following subjects : — 

1. Gold . 5. Lightning . 9. Spring . 

2. Clocks . 6. Fountains . 10. Fish . 

3. Rain . 7. Snow . 11. Bees . 

4. Trees . 8. Time . 12. Ships . 

Learn the meaning of the following words, and then write 
them in sentences : — 

shad'ow for'est breeze path'way 

sun'shine fern sound trav'el 

mo88 stream growth glad'ness 
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SIMPLE AND MODIFIED PREDICATES 

1. The thrush ^ngs. 

2. The thrush sings mejiily. 

What is the subject of the first sentence ? of the second ? 

What word tells what the thrush does ? What word tells 
how the thrush sings ? 

The word dug is called the simple predicate. The word 
merrily is called the modifier of the simple predicate. 

Write the following sentences, filling the blanks with 
modifiers of the simple predicates : — 

1. Snow falls . 



2. He went to work . 

3. The ship crosses the ocean . 

4. They placed the sick man in the carriage . 

6. The letter was written . 

6. The employer spoke . 

7. He held his own . 

8. The river wound to the sea. 

9. The breeze blew . 

10. He fell to the ground. 

Write five sentences, each containing a modified predi- 
cate. 
Write five sentences, each containing a modified subject. 
Write each of the following modifiers in a sentence : — 

early soon quickly well finely 

hon'estly best wholly fast badly 
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SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 

A predicate may consist of two, three, four, or more words 
used together to complete the expression of a thought. 

1. John could have been promoted. 

2. William might have gone to New York. 

3. New York is the largest city in America. 

In the first sentence, the subject is "John," and the predi- 
cate is "could have been promoted." 

In the second sentence, the subject is "William," and the 
predicate is "might have gone to New York." 

In the third sentence, the subject is "New York," and the 
predicate is, "is the largest city in America." 

Analyze the following sentences. Write each sentence 
with a straight line under each subject and a wavy line under 
each predicate, as, — 

He I has been gone for a long time. 

1. Charles has finished his lesson. 

2. Mr. Johnson has become rich. 

3. A storm has been raging. 

4. Many books have been written. 

Tell the subjects and the predicates in the following sen- 
tences and be prepared to write them from dictation : — 

"Books are our most steadfast friends. They are our 
resource in loneliness. They go with us on our journeys. 
They await our return. They are our best company. They 
are a refuge in pain. They breathe peace upon our troubles. 
They await us as ministers of youth and cheer. They bring 
the whole world of things and men to our feet. They put 
us into the center of the world." — T, T. Munger, 
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THE PLURAL OF NOUNS 

1. The mill is closed. 

2. The mills are closed. 

3. The wheel turns quickly. 

4. The wheels turn quickly. 

How many mills are spoken of in the first sentence 7 How 
many are spoken of in the second sentence ? Does the sub- 
ject of the third sentence stand for one, or for more than one, 
thing ? For how many things does the subject of the fourth 
sentence stand ? 

How do the words mill and mills differ in meaning ? How 
do they differ in spelling ? 

How do the words wheel and wheels differ in meaning? 
How do they differ in spelling ? 

The plural of mx)8t nouns is formed by adding s or es to the 
singular. 

Write the following sentences, using the nouns in the 
plural instead of the singular number. Use is, Aas, and was^ 
when speaking of one thing, and are^ have, and ivere, when 
speaking of more than one thing. 

1. The car was overloaded. 

2. The class was dismissed at nine o'clock. 

3. The light has gone out. 

4. The street is blocked with teams. 

Write sentences, using for subjects the plural forms of 
the following words : — 

pa'per shoe soap tow'el wa'ter 

brush'es coin nee'dle collar but'ton 
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VERBS — SINGULAR AND PLURAL FORMS 

1. The fishes swim. 6. The girls sew. 

2. The fish swims. 6. The girl sews. 

3. The boys jmnp. 7. Fashions change. 

4. The boy jimips. 8. Fashion changes. 

What is the subject of the first sentence? What is the 
predicate? What is the subject of the second sentence? 
What is the predicate of the second sentence ? 

Is the subject of the first sentence singular or plural? 
Is the subject of the second sentence singular or plural? 
JIow does the verb in the second sentence differ from the 
verb in the first ? 

What is the verb in the third sentence ? in the fourth ? 
Which has a plural subject ? Which has a singular subject ? 
What is added to a verb when it has a singular subject ? 

What is the verb in the fifth sentence ? Has it a singular 
or a plural form? Why? How has it been made? 

The singular form of most verbs is made by adding 8 to 
the plural form. 

Copy the following, filling the blanks with verbs : — 

1. The bell . 5. The cow . 

2. The bells . 6. The cows . 

3. The river to the ocean. 7. A dog . 

4. The rivers to the ocean. 8. Dogs . 



Write in sentences both the singular and the plural forms 
of the following verbs : — 



cut steal bakes send 

fin'ish find keeps col lect' trusts 
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REGULAR AND IRREGULAR VERBS 

Tell how the past tenses of the following verbs are 
formed : — 



Present 


Past 


Pbbf. Past. 


Pbbsbmt 


Past 


Pbbf. Part. 


live 


lived 


lived 


see 


saw 


seen 


move 


moved 


moved 


give 


gave 


given 


need 


needed 


needed 


faU 


fell 


fallen 



A verb that forms its past tenses by adding edov d\x} the 
present is a regular verb ; as, — 

live lived lived 

A verb that does not form its past tenses by adding e(2 or d 
to the present is an irregular verb ; as, — 

see saw seen 

Point out the verbs in the following sentences, and tell 
which are regular and which irregular : — 

1. The policemen rode on black horses. 

2. Frank went to the city to select some horses. 

3. Will you tell me why you did it ? 

4. They have lived in this country many years.. 

Learn the principal parts of the following verbs,, and 
then write each in a sentence : — 

Present Past Pbrf. Part. Present Past Pbrf. Part. 



go 


went 


gone 


draw 


drew 


drawn 


rise 


rose 


risen 


swim 


swam 


swum 


lose 


lost 


lost 


win 


won 


won 


seek 


sought 


sought 


wind 


wo^md 


wound 


hold 


held 


held 


sting 


stung 


stung 
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CONJUGATION OF THE VERB 
Indicative Mode 

ACTIVE VOICE PASSIVE VOICE 

Present Tense 

I help I am helped 

Thou helpst (rare) Thou art helped (rare) 

He helps He is helped 

We help We are helped 

You help You are helped 

They help They are helped 

Past Tense 

I helped I was helped 

Thou helpedst (rare) * Thou wert helped (rare) 

He helped He was helped 

We helped We were helped 

You helped You were helped 

They helped They were helped 

FvJbire Tense 

I shall help I shall be helped 

Thou wilt help (rare) Thou wilt be helped (rare) 

He will help He will be helped 

We shall help We shall be helped 

You will help You will be helped 

They will help They will be helped 
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Present Perfect Tense 

I have helped I have been helped 

Thou hast helped (rare) Thou hast been helped (rare) 

He has helped He has been helped 

We have helped We have been helped 

You have helped You have been helped 

They have helped They have been helped 

Past Perfect Tense 

I had helped I had been helped 

Thou hadst helped (rare) Thou hadst been helped (rare) 

He had helped He had been helped 

We had helped We had been helped 

You had helped You had been helped 

They had helped They had been helped 

Fviure Perfect Tense 

I shall have helped I shall have been helped 

Thou wilt have helped Thou wilt have been helped 

(rare) (rare) 

He will have helped He will have been helped 

We shall have helped We shall have been helped 

You will have helped You will have been helped 

They will have helped They will have been helped. 

MODES OF THE VERB 

Besides the Indicative Mode, there are several others, very 
difficult to learn in English. 

The Indicative Mode makes statements and asks Questions, 
for example, — 
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The man loves his wife and children. 
Was the sick man helped by his friends ? 

The Imperative Mode gives commands ; for example, — 
Wash and be clean. 

The Potential Mode shows possibilities, ' powers, and 
duties ; for example, — 

He might have gone to a farm in South Dakota. 
He could have gone. He must go now. 

The Subjunctive Mode tells of a condition or of something 
not true ; for example, — 

If she were strong enough, she could work in the factory. 
If the boy should not prove honest, his employer would 
lose money. 

The Infinitive Mode names an action or a state of being ; 
for example, — 

The good man loves to work for his fainily. 
To be brave, is seldom easy. 

The Participles are verbal nouns ; for example, — 
Loving. Heard. Being completed. Having been done. 

These modes are formed with the help of auxiliary (or 
helping) words, — shall, will, be, do, have, may, can, and must. 

Some verbs are irregular in their conjugation. ''Be" has 
many different forms; but "must" has only one form. 

Besides these regular forms, there are other forms ; for ex- 
ample, the Progressive, which says "I shall be going," in- 
stead of ''I shall go," and the Emphatic, which says, "I did 
do it," instead of '' I did it." 
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HAS AND HAVE 

1. Mr. Williams has many horses. 

2. Mr. Williams and Mr. Shaw have many horses. 

3. I have finished my work. 

4. John and I have finished our work. 

About what is something said in the first sentence? in 
the second sentence? How many things are there in the 
subject of the first sentence? How many things are there 
in the subject of the second sentence^ one thing or more than 
one thing? In which sentence is has used? In which is 
hxwe used ? 

What is the subject of the third sentence ? Is has or have 
used? How many are there in the subject of the fourth 
sentence ? Is Aos or have used ? 

Has is used when speaking of one person or thing, and 
have is used when speaking of more than one person or thing, 
or of yourself.' 

Complete the following sentences, filling the blanks with 
has or hxwe: — 

1. I been sick for a long time. 

2. He been promoted. 

3. John and Charles lost their way. 

4. The poUceman caught the thief. 

5. I received a letter. 

6. The soldier gone to war. 

7. The trees been rooted up by the wind. 

8. they found the lost child ? 

9. Mr. Monroe, who is now twenty-one years of age, 

become a voter. 
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DICTATION 



" So the Deacon inquired of the village folk 
Where he could find the strongest oak, 
That couldn't be split nor bent nor broke, — 
That was for spokes and floor and sills ; 
The crossbars were ash, from the straightest trees ; 
The panels of whitewood, that cuts like cheese, 
But lasts like iron for things like these. " — 0. W.Holmes. 

Write in one column all the nouns in the selection above. 
In another column, write all the verbs. 

Answer the following questions, making each answer a 
complete sentence : — 

1. Of whom did the deacon inquire about wood for his 
carriage ? 

2. What kind of an oak did he wish to find ? 

3. For what part of his carriage did the deacon use 
the wood of the oak ? 

4. What kind of wood did he use for the crossbars ? 

5. What kind of tree did he use for the crossbars ? 

6. Of what wood did he make the panels ? 

7. Is it easy to cut whitewood with a knife ? 

8. Will whitewood last a long time ? 

9. Why did the deacon use whitewood to make the 



10. Why did the deacon make the spokes of oak ? 

11. What kind of wood would you use in making a bat ? 

12. What kind of wood would you use to make a fish-pole ? 

The first word of every line of poetry begins with a cap- 
ital letter. 
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WAS AND WERE 

1. The man was in the carriage. 

2. The men were in the carriage. 

3. John was walking down the street. 

4. John and James were walking down the street. 

How many men are spoken of in the first sentence? Is 
something said about more than one horse in the second 
sentence? In which sentence is was used? In which 
sentence is were used? 

How many boys are spoken of in the third sentence? 
How many boys are spoken of in the fourth ? Why is was 
used in the third sentence, and were in the foiuiih ? 

When speaking of one, use wa>s. When speaking of more 
than one, use were. 

Copy the following, filling the blanks with was or were so 
as to make sentences : — 

1. They not at home. 

2. I at home. 

3. The stars shining brightly. 

4. The moon shining brightly, 

5. The soldiers drilling. 

6. The boys sailing the boat. 

7. The soldier cleaning his musket. 

8. He glad to see us. 

9. We glad to see you. 

10. The policeman making an arrest. 

11. The rivers frozen over. 

12. The wind blowing a gale. 

13. This once a land of negro slavery. 
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REGULAR AND IRREGULAR VERBS 
How are the past tenses of the following verbs formed ? 



Pbbsbnt Past Pbbp. Pabt. 

vex vexed vexed 

sharpen sharpened sharpened 

like liked liked 



Pbbsent Past Pbbf. Part. 

fight fought fought 

see saw seen 

write wrote written 



The verbs in the first column are regular ; and those in 
the second column, irregular. 

The principal parts of a verb are the present tense, past 
tense, and perfect participle. From these three parts, all 
the tenses of the verb may be found. 





Paot 


Pbbf. Pabt. 


Pbbsbnt 


Past 


Pbbf. Pabt. 


arise 


arose 


arisen 


begin 


began 


begun 


bend 


bent 


bent 


bind 


bound 


bound 


break 


broke 


broken 


forget 


forgot 


forgotten 


give 


gave 


given 


go 


went 


gone 


come 


came 


come 


do 


did 


done 


drive 


drove 


driven 


he 


lay 


lain 


see 


saw 


seen 


teach 


taught 


taught 



In six different sentences, use each of the above irregular 
verbs in the six different tenses, — present, past, future, 
present perfect, past perfect, and future perfect. 

For dictation : — 

"Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter winds are wearily sighing : — 
Toll ye the church bell sad and slow, 
And tread softly and speak low. 
For the old year lies a-dying." — Alfred Tennyson. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
Some words are shortened or abbreviated when written : — 

1. Doctor Smith lives at Number 78 Main Street. 

2. Dr. Smith lives at No. 78 Main St. 

3. A letter was directed to Mister Henry Shaw, Bloom- 
field, Essex County, New Jersey. 

4. A letter was directed to Mr. H. Shaw, Bloomfield, 
Essex Co., N.J. 

5. Correct the three errors : — So, Norwalk. Conn 

What are the abbreviations in the second sentence? 
What is the abbreviation for "Doctor"? for "Number"? 
for "Street"? 

What are the abbreviations in the fourth sentence? 
For what word is "Mr." an abbreviation? For what 



abbreviation ? 




Learn the following abbreviations : — 


St., Street. 


U.S., United States. 


Ave., Avenue. 


N.Y., New York (state). 


PL, Place. 


P.O., Post Office. 


N., North. 


R.R., Railroad. 


S., South. 


Co., County, Company. 


K, East. 


No., Number. 


W., West. 


Mr., Mister. 


S.W., Southwest. 


Mrs., Mistress. 


N.E., Northeast. 


Rev., Reverend. 


M., noon. 


Hon., Honorable. 


A.M., morning. 


No., number. 


P.M., afternoon. 


Doz., dozen. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 



Adm. 


Admiral. 


Gen. 


General. 


Com. 


Commodore. 


Col. 


Colonel. 


Capt. 


Captain. 


Maj. 


Major. 


M.D. 


Doctor of Medicine. 


D.D. 


Doctor of Divinity. 


Lit.D. 


Doctor of Letters. 


G.A.R. 


Grand Army of the 


TJ,.D. 


Doctor of Laws. 




Republic 


bbl. 


barrel. 


lb. 


pound. 


hhd. 


hogshead. 


oz. 


ounce. 


cwt. 


hundredweight. 


qt. 


quart. 


ft. 


foot. 


bu. 


bushel. 


yd. 


yard. 


pk. 


peck. 


C.O.D. 


Collect on delivery. 


F.O.B. 


Free on board. 


i.e. 


that is. 


(i.e. buyer pays freight) 


e.g. 


for example. 


etc. 


and so forth. 


do. 


dittO; the sanie 


Esq. 


Esquire. 


A.D. 


In the year of Our 


B.C. 


Before Christ. 




Lord. 


Sen. 


Senator. 


M.C. 


Member of Congress. 


Gov. 


Governor. 


Rep. 


Representative. 


Jr. 


Junior. 


inst. 


the present month. 


Mdse. 


merchandise. 


ult. 


the last month. 


Messrs 


. Sirs^ gentlemen. 


prox. 


the next month. 


Mme. 


Madam. 


mo. 


month. 


N.B. 


Note well. 


Mt. 


Mount. 


P.S. 


Postscript, written 


Reed. 


received. 




after. 


Sec. or 


Sec'y Secretary. 


Supt. 


Superintendent. 


Univ. 


University. 


S.S. 


Sunday School. 


viz. 


namely. 


vs. 


versiLS, against. 



Department may be abbreviated to "dept." or "dep't". 
Use only the period (.) or the apostrophe (') in an abbreviation. 
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WORDS USED IN PLACE OF NAMES 

1. I am going away with Charles. 

2. Charles and I are going away. 

3. We are going away. 

In the first sentence, for what does the word I stand? 
In place of what name is it used? Which word in the 
second sentence is used in the place of the speaker ? 

In the third sentence, for what does the word we stand ? 
When speaking for yourself alone, use /. When speaking 
for one or more persons and yourself, use we. 

The words I and v)e are called pronouns. 
Write the following sentences, filling the blanks with the 
word I or v>e: — 

1. He said might do it. 

2. go walking together very often. 

3. cannot afford to spend the money. 

4. John and will be there at half-past seven. 

5. am not willing to do it. 

6. are going into business together. 

7. pretended that was very angry. 

8. He said, " cannot agree with you." 

9. have not bought our tickets. 

10. Neither James nor have seen him. 

11. will soon be among my friends. 

Learn to spell each of the following words, and then 
write them in sentences: — walking, business, tickets, 
among, going, friends, agree, spend, money, often. 
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PRONOUNS 

1. I had a key, but lost it. 

2. My mother thought she had seen it. 

3. Tom said that he had seen it. 

4. They were both mistaken. 

In the first sentence, for what does the word it stand? 
Who did the mother think had seen it? Who did Tom 
say had seen it? In the second sentence, for what does 
the word she stand? In the third sentence, for what does 
the word he stand ? 

In the fourth sentence, for what does the word they stand ? 

Words used instead of names are called pronouns. 

Write the following sentences, filling the blanks with 
suitable pronouns : — 

1. Mary will come if can. 

2. My father thinks that will go away to-morrow. 

3. John and Frank have gone home, because want 

to read. 

4. I asked him and said would like it. 

5. Alice cannot sew, because — — has lost her needle. 

6. If my brother has no money, cannot go. 

7. Mr. and Mrs. Smith will move into their new house, 
when return. 

Learn to spell the following words, and then write each 
in a sentence: — 



box 


bell 


house 


fence 


find 


horse 


drive 


story 


board 


strike 


car 


street 


grass 


nail 


boat 
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PRONOUNS — Continued 

Write the following sentences, putting the proper pro- 
nouns in the blank spaces : — 

1. The man has brought dinner. 

2. When a man finds some money, should return 

it to the owner. 

3. The jury brought in verdict. 

4. The workmen were on the way to homes. 

5. William, I see that are not doing right. 

6. He knows what wants. 

7. I will do anything to help that I can. 

8. I will give all money, if you will give all 

time. 

9. If I were in place, have everything 

wished. 

10. The gentleman had taken off hat. 

11. How can we get money back ? 

12. Shall we give what they want ? 

13. If she will give money, I will give . 

14. When you see Tom, tell that will be there. 

15. WiU Mr. Smith seU house? 

16. Have the men received pay ? 

Questions 

When we wish to find out something, we ask a ques- 
tion about it. If we wish to know what time it is, we 
ask "What time is it?" 

Write questions about the following : — the weather, 
horses, the country, the theater, to-morrow, school, this 
evening, money. 
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PRONOUNS — POSSESSIVE CASE 

1. I am reading the book. It is my book. 

2. We are reading the book. It is our book. 

3. You are reading the book. It is your book. 

4. He is reading the book. It is his book. 

5. She is reading the book. It is her book. 

6. They are reading the book. It is their book 

7. It is a large book. Its pictures are beautiful. 

8. They are large books. Their pictures are beautiful. 

In the first column of sentences, the pronouns are used 
as the subjects. In the second colunm, the possessive forms 
are used. The pronouns wy, ouVj your, his, her, their, its, 
are possessive pronouns and are used to tell to whom a cer- 
tain thing belongs. 

Write the following sentences, filling the blanks with 
suitable pronouns : — 

1. They have put on skates. 

2. Always keep things where belong. 

3. Henry has learned lesson. 

4. were walking in the woods and lost way. 

5. has torn dress. 

6. Hang your coat in place. 

7. We have finished work. 

8. George has taken my umbrella, and broken 

handle. 

9. He has made up mind to stay at home. 

Write each of the following words in a sentence : — 

shoe rub'bers but'ton lace neck'tie 

string stock'ing trou'sers col'lar hand'ker chief 
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THE POSSESSIVE FORMS OF NAMES 

1. The boy has a new coat. 

2. The boy's coat is new. 

3. The boys have new coats. 

4. The boys' coats are new. 

Who has a new coat? Whose coat is new? What is 
added to the name boy to make it denote possession? 

Who have new coats? Whose coats are new? What 
is added to the name boys to make it denote possession ? 

To make a singular name denote possession, add 's to it. 
To make a plural name denote possession, add the apostrophe. 

When the plural form does not end in s, add the apostrophe 
and s thus, — women's, men's. 

Write the following sentences. Change the names de- 
noting possession to the plural form, and make any other 
necessary changes: — 

1. The boy's knife was new. 

2. The boys' knives were neWo 

3. The bird's wing is broken. 

4. The giri's dress is torn. 

5. The ship's sail can now be seen. 

6. The dog's ear is bleeding. 

7. The robin's breast is red. 

8. My sister's book is on the table. 

9. My neighbor's house is very old. 

10. My brother's dog is hungry. 

11. I must answer my cousin's letter, 

12. The man's boots are dirty. 
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WORDS USED WITH NAMES 

1. John has a sharp knife. 

2. William has a new hat. 

3. The large house is on fire. 

4. The horse is pulling a heavy load. 

What word is used with the name knife t What does 
It tell? What word is used with the name halt What 
does it tell? What word is used with the name house? 
What does it tell? What does the word heavy do? 

What is the difference between ''John has a knife" and 
"John has a sharp knife''? 

Names are called nouns. 

Words used to qualify nouns or to limit the meaning of 
nouns are called adjectives. 

Write the following sentences, filling the blanks with 
suitable adjectives : — 

1. weeks make a year. 

2. The - — clouds are passing over. 

3. The apples are on the ground. 

4. Here are a dozen oranges. 

5. The boy is not tall enough to get the fruit 

6. The man was convicted. 

7. weather has come again. 

8. The boy will succeed. 

9. We walked up the very moimtain. 

10. The book has many pictures in it. 

11* Ice is water. 

12. He was riding a very horse. 

CHANCBLLOB — 8HOBT COUB8B — 10 
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WORDS USED WITH NAMES 

Honest man. Kind father. Good dog. Fast horse. 
In each of these phrases an adjective is used to modify a 
noun. It tells something about the thing of which the 
noun is the name. 

A phrase is a group of related words expressing a single 
idea. 

The words honest, hind, good, and fast are adjectives. 
Each tells something about the noun it modifies. The word 
honest describes man ; the word hind describes father ; the 
word good describes dog ; and the word fa^t describes horse. 

Write nouns with the following adjectives : — 

soft good this large shin^ 

first many ^ clear ten Amer'ican 

these great white heav'y indus'trious 

cold love'ly sharp cru'el pleas'ant 

fine a'ble brave slow cost'ly 

Write adjectives with the following nouns : — 



book 


gen'tle man 


chair 


hat 


house 


stove 


boat 


din'ner 


train 


wag'on 


glass 


mer'chant 


ship 


wa'ter 


mu'sic 


eve'ning 


car'pen ter 


room 


car'pet 


pen 


bank 


oak 


street 


pa'per 


let'ter 



Name some things that may be approximately described 
by the following adjectives : — 

sour sweet stick'y wet dry 

loose hot tough thin hand'some 

rough smooth green long smart 
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WORDS THAT TELL HOW, WHEN, WHERE 

1. The fox runs fast. 

2. The fox will get away soon. 

3. The fox is there. 

How does the fox run? When will the fox get away? 
Where is the fox ? 

Words which tell how, when, or where are called adverbs. 
Write the following, filling the blanks with adverbs : — 

1. Every one should do his work . 

2. The storm came very . 

3. He gave the money to th^ poor. 

4. The old gentleman spoke very to him. 

5. You must be on time. 

6. John came , and missed the train. 

7. The old man walked down the street. 

8. The policeman will be here . 

9. The train stopped . 

10. He does his duty. 

11. He was vexed and spoke . 



12. Charles did not come , but he will be here 



Learn to spell each of the following adverbs, and then 
write it in ^ sentence : — 



quickly 


late 


soon 


yes'ter day 


to mor'row 


early 


finely 


gladly 


quite 


truly 


u'su al ly 


po litely 


slowly 


plainly 


often 
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PUNCTUATION 

An abbreviation should be followed by a period ; as, — 
Mr. Chas. G. Shaw. Hoh. John E. Dickson. 

New York, N.Y. Missouri, Mo. 

Advertisement, advt. Merchandise, mdse. 

Write and punctuate correctly : — 

Dr Wm K Bliss Cleveland 

Notice the punctuation of the following sentences : — 

1. "Who is losing? who is winning ? are they far; or come 
they near ? 
Look abroad and tell us, sister, whither rolls the storm 
we hear." — J. G. WhiUier. 

2. "Part thy blue lips, northern lake ! 

Moss-grown rocks, your silence break !" 

— J. G. WhiMier. 

3. Dr. J. C. Goldsmith will give an illustrated lecture in 
Lyceum Hall, Manchester, N.H. 

Supply the period, the interrogation point, and the ex- 
clamation point in the following sentences : — 

"Who is this youth Surely he has never gone down into 
the depths I know all the aspects of those who have passed 
through the dark valley By what right is he among us" 

— Nathaniel Hawthorne, 

Learn to spell : — 

reg'is ter silence a broad' ab bre'vi a'tion 

oc'cupa'tion lec'ture north'ern buck'et 

through sup pi/ foHowing prosper'ity 
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PUNCTUATION 

1. The name of a person or thing addressed should be 
marked oflf from the rest of the sentence by a comma (,) ; 
as,— 

Your work is improving, John. 

II. Several words, phrases, or clauses of the same kind, 
following each other, should be separated by commas ; as, — 

Mr. Andrews is an industrious, honest, temperate man. 

III. A word or a phrase in apposition, that is, a word 
or a phrase explaining the word it follows, is separated from 
the rest of the sentence by commas ; as, — 

Daniel Webster, the great orator, was bom in New Hamp- 
shire. 

IV. A direct quotation, that is, the exact words of a 
writer or a speaker, should be separated from the preceding 
part of the sentence by a comma ; as, — 

Agassiz said, "I have no time to waste in making money." 

V. The members of a compound sentence should be 
separated by a comma ; as, — 

He shouted, but received no answer. 

Supply periods and commas in the following : — 

1. The old oaken bucket the iron-bound bucket 
The moss-covered bucket which hangs in the well 

2. Make up your mind to do a thing and you will surely 
doit 

3. It hurts a man's ijride to say "I do not know" 

4. He who teaches often learns himself 
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LETTERS 



Copy the following letter to a friend. Notice that it differs 

in form from a business letter. 

Denver, Colo. 

Mar. 2, 1911. 
My dear Tom: — 

I am very glad indeed to receive your letter of November 
24. It ^ves me great pleasure to hear that you are recover- 
ing from your long illness. 

You ask me what I am doing. I have just taken a posi- 
tion in the milk business. I drive the team for the delivery 
of milk in the morning. Sometimes, it is pretty hard getting 
up so early on the cold winter mornings. But you have 
heard the old proverb, "Early to bed and early to rise, 
makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise." 

Kindly remember me to your father and mother. Hoping 
to hear from you very soon, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 

William B. MncHELL. 

Write a letter to a friend containing a description of 
your daily work. See that the place of writing, the date, 
the greeting, and the conclusion are in their proper places. 

Write a letter to your cousin, Mr. Charles H. Smith, ask- 
ing him to take dinner with you next Thursday evening. 

Write a letter of congratulation to your brother on his 
birthday. 

Write a letter to the Associated Charities, Boston, Mass., 
asking aid for an old lady who needs help. 

Write an account of some battle of which you have read. 

Write a note advising a friend to read a book that you 
know and like. 
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DESCRIPTION AND EXPOSITION 

1. Tell how a tree is felled. 

2. Compare a grasshopper and a bumblebee. 

3. Describe a game of temiis. 

4. Tell all you know about a bicycle, how it is made 
and operated, and to what accidents it is liable. 

6. Tell how bread is made. 

6. Describe an electric car. 

7. Describe an elevator. 

8. Tell a beginner how to row a boat. 

9. Tell how a drawbridge works. 

10. Tell what the duties of a locomotive engineer are. 

11. Tell how potatoes are raised. 

12. Explain how you would build a fire in a stove. 

13. Tell how you would harness a horse. 

14. Tell how to mend a tin can that has a hole in it. 

15. Describe the building of a road. 

16. Tell what the duties of a policeman are. 

17. Tell how letters reach their destination. 

18. Tell how a board fence is built. 

19. Tell what the duties of a fireman are. 

20. Tell how you would sew a button on a coat. 

21. Tell how the telephone helps us. 

22. Describe a canoe. • 

23. Tell how a chimney is built. 

24. Tell how bricks are made. 

25. Tell how you would cook a piece of beef. 

26. Tell how you would make a camp in the woods. 

27. Tell of a visit to a large manufactory. 

28. Tell of your favorite sport. 

29. Tell what you read in the newspaper. 
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DESCRIPTION 



A description of a thing gives its appearance and its 
qualities. A description is a picture made by means of 
language. What picture do you get from the following 
description ? 

"Fifteen-year-old Jo was very tall, thin, and brown, and 
reminded one of a colt ; for she never seemed to know what 
to do with her long limbs, which were very much in her way. 
She had a decided mouth, a comical nose, and sharp gray 
eyes, which appeared to see everything, and were by turns 
fierce, funny, or thoughtful. Her long, thick hair was her 
oi^e beauty ; but it was usually bundled into a net to be out 
of her way. Round shoulders had Jo, big hands and feet, a 
fly-away look to her clothes, and the uncomfortable appear-' 
ance of a girl who was rapidly shooting up into a woman and 
didn't Kke it." 

— From "Little Women," by Louisa M. AlcoU. 

Have you now a good idea of what kind of girl Jo was ? 
What points does Miss Alcott mention in giving a descrip- 
tion of Jo? When we write a description, we must first 
carefully select the features about which we will write. 

1. Make a list of the points you would write about in 
describing the outside of the house in which you live ; the 
view from your room window ; a trolley car ; a city square. 

2. Bring to the class descriptions found in your reading 
of a person; a place; an object. 

3. Write descriptions of different members of your family. 

4. Describe a scene in a factory. 

5. Describe a crowded city street. 

6. Describe a quiet scene in the country. 
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LETTER WRITING 

There axe business, social, and personal letters. Each 
of these three kinds of letters should be written in a special 
form. The differences between these forms may be seen in 
the following illustrations : — 

a business letter 

125 Main Street, Chelsea, Mass., 

June 25, 1904. 
Miss Alice Williams, 

Trenton, N J. 

Dear Madam: — 

Your order is received. We will ship the articles you 

desire as soon as possible. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Johnson & Johnson. 

A NOTE OF invitation 

Mr. Henry Mitchell requests the pleasure of Mr. Frank 

Weaver's company at dinner on Friday, June twenty-seventh, 

at six o'clock. 

A personal letter 

May 1, 1904, 

205 Broad Street, Newark, N.J. 
Mt dear Alfred: — 

I am very sorry that I was unable to keep my engagement 

with you last night, but hope to have better luck next time. 

Let me know when you are coming to town again. 

Yours very truly. 

John Long. 
Mr. Alfred K. Warwick, 

224 East 3d St., Chicago, III. 
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LETTERS 

Every letter has four parts : — the heading, the salutation, 
the body, and the conclusion. 

I. The heading tells when and where the letter is written. 

II. The salutation consists of the opening words of greet- 
ing. 

III. The body of the letter contains what you wish to 
say to the person to whom the letter is written. 

IV. The conclusion consists of the closing words of respect 
or affection, and the name of the writer. 

1. Write a letter' to John Wanamaker, Broadway, New 
York, applying for a position either as clerk, bookkeeper, 
cash girl, or errand boy. 

2. Imagine that you are away from home. Write a tele- 
gram consisting of not more than ten words to your father 
or to some friend, saying that you will return to-morrow. 

3. Suppose that you have lost your pocketbook. Write 
to some newspaper an advertisement of your loss and the 
promise of a reward to the person who returns it and pre- 
pare a letter to forward with the advertisement, remitting 
the money to pay for it. 

4. Write out the names and addresses of two business 
houses as you would write them for the superscription of 
envelopes. Do the same with the names and addresses of 
two of your friends. 

6. Write a letter to your mother, telling her what you 
have done in school to-day. 

6. Write a letter to your teacher, describing carefully 
some bird you have seen or read about. Write so that your 
teacher will reco^ze the bird you have described. 
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IBTTBIL AND POSTAL CARD 

1273 Ninth Ave., Manhattan, New York, N.Y., 

March 26, 1911. 
Mr. Arthur Snyder, 

783 Arbor Court, Manhattan, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: — 

In the Daily Leader of yesterday, I saw your advertise- 
ment for man and wife to work at your country home. 

I am a German, have been in this country four months, 
and understand the care of horses, cows, poultry, and lawns. 
I have a wife and one child six years old. My wife is a 
good cook. If this reply interests you, please ask me to 
come to see you at a time convenient to yourself. 

Yours respectfully, 

Jacob Schmelz. 

Mr. Arthur Snyder, 
Address on envelope: — 783 Arbor Court, 

Manhattan, 

New York, N.Y. 

June 1, 1911., Chicago, III. 
Dear Michael: — 

I arrived here yesterday on my way to Seattle. I am 
hoping to find employment there as a motorman or teamster 
or perhaps as a lumberman. I have enough money to last 
me for a month or so while looking for work. If I find things 
pleasant, I will send for you to join me. It is a long jour- 
ney, as long as crossing the ocean. 

Yours sincerely, 

John McCarthy. 
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LETTERS 



1. You have read a certain book, but do not remember 
the name of it. The author's name, however, you do re- 
member. Write a letter to the Book Department of Mar- 
shall Field & Co., Chicago, III., asking them to tell you 
what the title of the bot>k is. Of course, you must give in 
your letter such a description of the book that they will 
know what it is. 

2. Write a brief item for a local paper, announcing a lec- 
ture to be given for the benefit of the school library fund. 
Tell who tjie lecturer is and what the title of his lecture is. 
State the date and the place. Invite every one to come. 

3. Write a letter to a friend of yours in South America. 
Suppose that he has never seen any snow. Tell him about 
it, how cold it has to be before there will be a snowstorm, 
the appearance after the storm, the pleasures that are to be 
enjoyed from it, such as coasting and tobogganing, and any 
things that you think might interest him. 

4. Write a formal letter, inviting your friends to spend 
the evening at your home for the purpose of meeting your 
sister who is visiting you. 

5. Write a letter to Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa., 
applying for a position as clerk in their department store. 
Tell what positions you have occupied and what qualifica- 
tions you possess that fit you for the work. Give, references 
to persons who know your character and record. 

6. Write a letter to the Board of Education, New York 
city, N.Y., applying for a position as janitor's helper. 

7. Write a letter, inclosing $4, to Harper & Bros., Frank- 
lin Square, New York city, for a subscription for one year 
to Harper's Monthly Magazine. 
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LETTER WRITING 
Write the following letters, notes, and telegrams : — 

1. A note to a newspaper, ordering your address changed 
from one place to another. 

2. A formal invitation to dinner. 

3. A note of regret in answer to an invitation to dinner. 

4. A letter of introduction for a friend. 

5. A letter inviting a friend to visit your home. 

6. A letter of apology to a friend, explaining your in- 
ability to keep an engagement that you have made with him. 

7. A letter asking for the payment of a debt. 

8. A letter ordering some furniture. 

9. A letter to the mayor or some other public officer of 
your city, complaining of some public nuisance. 

10. A letter to the president of an electric railway, asking 
for damages for personal injury. 

11. A letter to the postmaster, asking him to forward 
your mail to a new address. 

12. A letter to your teacher, asking for a recommendation. 

13. An informal note, asking a friend to tea. 

14. A letter to a paper containing an advertisement for a 
lost watch. Offer a reward. 

15. A letter from home to an absent brother or sister. 

For dictation : — 

"It has been estimated that the quantity of heat dis- 
charged over the Atlantic from the waters of the Gulf Stream, 
on a winter's day, would be sufficient to raise the column of 
the atmosphere that rests upon France and the British Isles 
from the freezing point to summer heat." — M. F. Maury, 
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CAPITAL LETTEBS 

I. The first word of a sentence should begin with a capital 

letter ; as, — 

The weather is cold. 

II. A line of poetry should begin with a capital letter; 

as,— 

"Speak clearly, if you speak at all ; 

Carve every word before you let it fall." 

— 0. W. Holmes. 

III. Proper names should begin with capital letters; as, — 
George Washington, Fort Henry, Adirondacks. 

IV. Names of the Deity should begin with capitals, — 

God, Jehovah, Christ. 

y. Most abbreviations should begin with capital letters; 
as,— 

I have invited Mr. Phillips and Dr. Smith. 

VI. The words / and should be written in capitals; 

as,— 

George feared that I would not dare to do it. 

Copy the following sentences and show how the rules are 
applied : — 

1. Mr. Mitchell will sail for England on Monday. 

2. I will tell Mrs. Potter to go to New York. 

Copy the following, putting capitals where necessary ; — 

Charles street london america 

desk orchard pen england 

Chicago delaware stove book 
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CAPITAL LETTERS 

1. Adjectives derived from proper names should begin 
with capital letters; as, Spanish. 

2. Titles, when applied to an individual or used as a part 
of a name, should begin with capital letters ; as, — 

The President of the United States. 

3. The names of the months and of the days of the week 
should begin with capital letters; as, — Sunday. 

4. The first word in a direct quotation should begiq with 
a capital letter ; as, — 

John replied, "Honesty counts." 

I. Write sentences containing these common noims : — 

commander security dignity loyalty decision 
president patriot poverty relief approval 

II. Write sentences containing these proper nouns : — 
Spain Cuba Porto Bico Russia India Germany France 

' III. Write sentences containing the following : — 

Sun'day Mon'day Tues' day Wednes'day 

Thurs'day Fri'day Sat'urday Jan'uary 

Feb'ru a ry Sep temljer Oc to'ber Au'gust 

A'pril NovemTDer DecemTDer Thurs'day 

Correct the following sentences : — 

1. next monday the anderson auction co will sell the stock 
of smith brothers of new york city at a public sale. 

2. gen. grant said, "i will fight it out on these lines if it 
takes all summer." 

3. the united states bought the Philippines from spain. 
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COMPOSITION OUTLINES 

I. A Savings Bank. What is a savings bank? How is 
an account opened? How is money deposited? How is 
interest drawn? Is it a good practice to deposit money in 
a savings bank? 

II. The People in our Street. 

First paragraph, — describe the street. 

Second paragraph, — the personal appearance of some 
dweller in the street. 

Third paragraph, — the character of another resident. 

Fourth paragraph, — a famiUar occasion in the street, — 
such as children gathering and dancing to the music of a 
hand organ. 

Fifth paragraph, — describe a conversation between neigh- 
bors. 

Sixth paragraph, — the mode of life in the street as a 
whole. 

III. How to Build a Fire. 

a. The preparation of the place. 

b. The collection of the materials. 

c. The arrangements of the materials. 

d. Keeping the fire. 

IV. An Order to a Carpenter. Write a letter to a car- 
penter, giving details for the construction of a small book- 
case, — the materials to be used, the size of the case, the 
ornamentation and finishing of it. 

V. A Description. Describe a stranger you met on 
the street to-day. It is easier to describe a person if you 
and the person are moving toward each other. Remember 
that you begin the description at a distance. Details should 
be mentioned only as they actually come into view. 
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NARRATION 

A narrative tells a story. To bfe able to tell a story well, 
is a great accomplishment. To put all the details and par- 
ticulars in their proper places, so that they will have the 
best effect and make the story most interesting, requires 
great skill. 

A narrative should be divided into paragraphs. Just 
as each paragraph must be a unit and deal with one topic, 
80 must a narration be a unit and deal with one general 
theme. Everything in the narration should center about 
one very important fact. Of course, other less important 
facts must be put in to introduce, describe, and explain the 
subject of the story. 

1. Tell how two girls go out into the forest. They have 
an old, but brave, dog with them. They meet a panther. 
After a long struggle, the dog is overcome, and the girls stand 
at the mercy of the wild animal. Suddenly a shot is heard, 
and the panther falls dead. The rescuer then presents himself. 

2. Write a story telling of a quarrel between two friends 
;and of their reconciliation. 

3. Write a story s\iggested by a miser and his sorrows. 

4. Write the story of how such a man as Abraham Lin- 
coln rose from poverty in the backwoods to the presidency 
of the United States, through a constant struggle for self- 
improvement. (Study, hard work, law, politics.) 

5. Regarding some favorite book: — 

(a) Tell its name. 

(b) Tell what you know of its author. 

(c) Briefly outline the story of the book. 

(d) pive ypiy opinions and impressions of it. 
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9 

NARRATION 

1. Write an account of some bird that nests in your 
locality. Tell whether the bird is there all the year or 
not. Tell the time of nesting and what sort of a nest the 
bird makes. Describe the young birds, and mention any 
other facts you happen to know. 

2. Write a story suggested by the words, "They all tum- 
bled into the water." 

3. Imagine a group of members of the Salvation Army 
on the comer of a crowded street. Tell what they do, 
how the crowd gathers round them, what is said, how the 
people are affected, how at last they march off down the 
street. 

4. Some boys go in swimming from a wharf. A police- 
man stands on the wharf near their clothes, waiting for 
them to come out. Write the story suggested by these 
facts. 

5. Tell the story of the auction of a house. Tell why the 
house was sold, who the auctioneer was, what kind of people 
were there, who the highest bidder was. 

6. Write a brief account of an exciting event on the 
school grounds or on the street, using fictitious namefi. 
Then tell what led up to it and what followed it. Look 
over what you have written, and arrange it according to the 
order in which the various events took place. 

7. A girPs mother went away on a visit, and she kept 
house for her father and little brothers and sisters. Imagine 
some funny happenings in the course of such an experience; 
and what the mother said upon her return home. 

8. Two boys went to the river to catch some fish. They 
had neither hooks nor lines. Tell what happened to them. 
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EXPOSITION 

By exposition, we mean explanation, making plain. To 
write an exposition of the steam engine is to explain the 
steam engine; that is, to tell how it is constructed, the 
principle on which it works, and the way it is operated. 
In short, we must make everything about the engine per- 
fectly plain, so that any one who may read our exposition 
of it will understand it thoroughly. 

1. Explain what is meant by the statement, ''Evil to him 
who evil thinks." 

2. Explain how the game of baseball is played. 

3. Explain the method of voting at the polls. 

4. Explain to a foreigner what is meant by the term, 
" North American Indian." 

5. Explain to an Englishman what the Democratic 
(or Republican) Party is. 

6. Suppose a friend of yours who has never been to a 
football game should ask you to tell him what a " touch- 
down " is. Explain it to him. 

7. Tell what is meant by each of the following sentences : — 

To be prepared for war, is one of the effectual means of 
preserving peace. 

People who live in glass houses should not throw stones. 

Blessings are upon the head of the just ; but righteousness 
delivereth from death. 

8. If you have a camera, explain how a picture is made, 
so that a person who has never taken a picture may under- 
stand the general process. Write out your explanation. 
Next, suppose that a friend of yours has just bought a 
camera exactly like your own. Carefully explain it to him. 
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NUMERATION AND NOTATION 



1. one 

2. two 

3. three 

4. four 

5. five 

6. six 

7. seven 

8. eight 

9. nine 

10. ten 

11. eleven 

12. twelve 

13. thirteen 

14. fourteen 

15. fifteen 

16. sixteen 

17. seventeen 

18. eighteen 

19. nineteen 

20. twenty 
30. thirty 
40. forty 
50. fifty 
60. sixty 
70. seventy 
80. eighty 
90. ninety 

100. one hundred 



To express more than nine^ we 
use tens combined with numbers less 
than ten. After ten, we say eleven, 
which is ten and one ; twelve, or ten 
and two ; etc., to nineteen. Twenty 
means two tens ; twenty-one is two 
tens and one. After twenty-nine 
comes thirty, or three tens. 

Ten, twenty, thirty, forty to ninety 
are called the tens' nmnbers. One, 
two, three to nine are called the 
units' numbers. 

1. Write neatly in figures the nmn- 
bers from one to one hundred. 

2. Write in words : 28, 14, 16, 37,. 
66, 91, 45, 48, 82, 93, 75, 60, 109. 

3. Write in figures: fifteen, seventy- 
eight, sixty-one, nineteen, thirty. 

I =1 V=5 L = 50 D = 500 
IV = 4 X = 10 C=100 M=^1000 

4. Write in Roman numerals: 3, 6, 
8, 14, 27, 48, 55, 101, 576, 1903. 

5. Write in words: CCV, IX, 
XLI, MMX, MDCCCXL, XXIV, 
XXXVIII, LXXIII, 
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Add: 








ADDITION 










1. 2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


8 7 


9 


8 


7 


4 9 4 7 3 


7 


4 


8 


2 


4 6 


4 


9 


6 


9 3 7 6 7 


9 


2 


4 


9 


3 3 


1 


4 


3 


4 4 8 9 6 


2 


5 


9 


7 


7 5 


6 


7 


9 


3 13 4 5 


3 


6 


5 


2 



Addition of Numbers of More than One Figure 

Rules. — 1. Arrange the numbers to be added so that units 
shall stand under units, tens under tens, hundreds under hun- 
dreds, etc, 

2. Add the units' column, and if the sum is less than ten, 
vrrite it underneath. If it is equal to or greater than ten, place 
the right-hand digit of the sum undemeaJth and add the left- 
hand digit to the numbers in the tens' column. Continue this 
process until all the columns have been added. 

Add: 



15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 20. 


21. 


22. 23. 


24. 


27 


36 


49 


35 


94 24 


88 


57 498 


973 


63 


94 


12 


26 


37 53 


174 


243 231 


298 


44 


21 


69 


^ 


48 62 


25 


456 956 


431 


25. 




26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


. 30. 


31. 


698 




8 


4895 


9281 


2457 


28 


1296 


2980 




2026 


9456 


4954 


903 


7493 


9270 


421 




8999 


6528 


25 


4697 


784 


5749 


32. 




33. 




34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


9468 




56 


93974 


4 


28464 


79416 


98321 




398 


36741 46936 


99856 


99999 


46280 




39008 




9678 2147 


34510 


42834 


516 




92723 




1836 68112 


69524 


48296 
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SUBTRACTION 

By sttbtractioii, we find the difference between two num- 
bers. The minuend is the number from which another 
number is subtracted. The subtrahend is the number to be 
subtracted from the minuend. 

Rules. — 1. PUu^e the siibtrahend under the miniLend so tficU 
units shall stand under units, tens under tens, etc, 

2. Begin at the right-hand column and subtract each term oj 
the subtrahend from the one above it. 

3. When any term of the minuend is less than the term to be 
subtracted, add 10 to it, remembering that the next term of the 
minuend must be made smaUer by 1. 

1. Subtract 21 from 98. 2. Subtract 169 from 311. 

98 311 Proof. — Add the remainder to the subtrahend. 
21 169 ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ equal to the minuend, the work is 
jj 142 correct. 



Subtract: 












3. 


4. S. 


6. 


7. 


8. 9. 


10 


11. 


89 


69 71 


54 


621 


934 200 


756 


644 


25 


34 28 


25 


443 


621 167 


729 


598 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


1428 


9267 


88943 


2247 


88534 


6896 


3158 


956 


4621 


2767 


1691 


29214 


3427 


1425 


Id. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


82678 


4238 


9367 


nil 


6794 


46721 


98743 


74225 


1924 


205 


999 


3987 


34216 


25555 
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MULTIPLICATION 

The number which is multiplied is called the multiplicand. 
The nimiber by which we multiply is called the multiplier. 
The result obtained is called the product. 

Rules. — 1. PUice the multiplier under the multiplicand. 
If the multiplier consists of only one term, multiply each 
term of the multiplicand by it, beginning at the right and 
carrying as in addition, 

1. Multiply 256 by 4. 
256 6 X 4 = 24. Write down the right-hand figure 

4 4 and carry the 2. 6 X 4 = 20 ; 204-2 = 22. Write 

1024 down the 2 and carry the 2. 2x4 = 8; 84-2= 10. 
Write down the 10. 

2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. a 9. 

734 423 924 634 291 845 267 954 
78256847 

10. Multiply 684 by 21. 

2. // (he multiplier contains more than, one term, 

*^ multiply separately by each term, as above, placing 

_-?! the right hand figure of each partial produ^ct in the 

"^ sam>e column as the term by which you are multiply- 

lr5r_ ing. Add the partial products. The sum wHl be 

the entire product. 

11. 12. la 14. 15. 16. 17. la 19. 20. 

756 954 846 953 734 432 658 498 671 738 
JS 29 57 69 47 82 73 18 58 43 

21. 22. 2a 24. 25. 26. 27. 2a 29. 

876 2895 4724 8954 6529 7957 9579 4328 9937 

28 23 62 58 73 84 36 47 92 
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MULTIPLICATION TABLES 



TWOS 

1 X2= 2 

2X2= 4 

3X2= 6 

4X2= 8 

5X2= 10 

6X2= 12 

7X2= 14 

8X2= 16 

9X2= 18 

10X2= 20 

11 X 2= 22 

12X2= 24 



THREES 

1X3= 3 

2X3= 6 

3X3= 9 

4X3= 12 

5X3= 15 

6X3= 18 

7X3= 21 

8X3= 24 

9X3= 27 

10X3= 30 

11X3= 33 

12X3= 36 



FOURS 

1X4= 4 

2X4= 8 

3X4= 12 

4X4= 16 

5X4= 20 

5X4= 24 

7X4= 28 

8X4= 32 

9X4= 36 

10X4= 40 

11 X 4= 44 

12X4= 48 



FIVES 

1 X5= 5 

2X5= 10 

3X5= 15 

4X5= 20 

5X5= 25 

6X5= 30 

7X5= 35 

8X5= 40 

9X5= 45 

10X5= 50 

11 X 5= 55 

12X5= 60 



SIXES 

1 X6= 6 

2X6= 12 

3X6= 18 

4X6= 24 

5X6= 30 

6X6= 36 

7X6= 42 

8X6= 48 

9X6= 54 

10 X 6 = 60 

11X6= 66 

12X6= 72 



SEVENS 

1X7= 7 

2X7= 14 

3X7= 21 

4X7= 28 

5X7= 35 

6X7= 42 

7X7= 49 

8X7= 56 

9X7= 63 

10X7= 70 

11 X 7 = 77 

12X7= 84 



EIGHTS 
1 X8= 8 

2X8= 16 

3X8= 24 

4X8= 32 

5X8= 40 

6X8= 48 

7X8= 56 

8X8= 64 

9X8= 72 

10X8= 80 

11 X 8= 88 

12X5= 96 



NINES 

1X9= 9 

2X9= 18 

3X9= 27 

4X9= 36 

5X9= 45 

6X9= 54 

7X9= 63 

8X9= 72 

gx9= 81 

10X9= 90 

11 X 9= 99 

12X5=108 
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^BNS 




SLSYENS 


TWltvSB 


1X10 = 


10 


1X11= 11 


1 X 12 = 12 


2X10 = 


20 


2X11= 22 


2X12= 24 


3X10 = 


30 


3X11 = ^33 


3X12= 36 


4X10 = 


40 


4X11= 44 


4X12= 48 


5X10 = 


50 


5X11= 55 


5X12= 60 


6X10 = 


60 


6X11= 66 


6X12= 72 


7X10 = 


70 


7X11= 77 


7X12= 84 


8X10 = 


80 


8X11= 88 


8X12= 96 


9X10 = 


90 


9X11= 99 


9 X 12 = 108 


10 X 10 = 


100 


10 X 11 = 110 


10 X 12 = 120 


11 X10 = 


110 


11 X 11 = 121 


11X12 = 132 


12 X 10 = 


120 


■12X11 = 132 


12 X 12 = 144 



Emphasize:— 6x8 = 48 7x7 = 49 6x 9 = 54 
7X8 = 56 8X9 = 72 6x12 = 72 
Notice: — The unit figures of the nines' table added make 
the sum of nine. 
8X9 = 72 7 + 2 = 9 7x9 = 63 6 + 3 = 9 

Memorize counting by twos: — 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, etc 
Similarly, memorize counting by threes, fours, etc. 
Factor simply the products in the fours' table 

4 = 2x2 8 = 2x2x2 12 = 2x2x3 etc. 
Similarly, factor the higher tables, — 

144 = 2x72 = 2x2x36 99 = 3x3X11 
80 = 2x4x 10 
Convert into division tables, — 
20h-2=s=10 22-4-2 = 11 

30-1-3 = 10 33h-3 = 11 

40-1-4=10 44-t-4 = ll 

etc. etc. 



72 = 3 X 3 X 8 

24-*-2=12 
36-1-3 = 12 
48h-4 = 12 
etc. 
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MAKING A GENERAL MULTIPLICATION TABLE 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


2 


4 


6 


8 


















3 


6 


9 


12 
















4 


8 


12 


16 


















5 










30 






45 








6 








30 










72 


7 














56 










8 












56 


64 










9 






36 













90 






10 














90 




121 


11 




















12 










72 












144 



On a sheet of paper mark off 144 half-inch squares. Copy 
accurately the numbers here. Fill in each blank square with 
the product of the numbers at the head of the column 
and at the left end of the row. 4x2 = 8 and 2x4 = 8. 
11X11 = 121 and 12 X 12 = 144. 

The product of two or more even numbers is always even. 
The product of one even and one odd number is always 
even. The product of an odd number of odd numbers is 
always odd. 
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DIVISION 

By division, we find how many times one number contains 
another, or we separate a number into equal parts. 

The nmnber to be divided is called the dividend. The 
number by which we divide is called the divisor. The 
quotient shows how many times the divisor is contained in 
the dividend. 8 -i- 4 = 2. Eight divided by four is two. 

!• Divide 696 by 3. 

3 is contained in 6 himdreds, 2 (hundreds) 
3)696 times. Write 2 in hundreds' place in quotient. 

^^ 3 is contained in 9 tens, 3 (tens) times. Write 3 
in tens' place in quotient. 3 is contained in 6 units, 2 
(units) times. Write 2 in units' place in quotient, 

2. Divide 9880 by 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, and 7. 

a Divide 14,528 by 3, 6, 8, 2, 4, and 7. 

Long Division 

1. Divide 4635 by 13. 

13)4635(356^^ 13 is contained in 46 hundreds, 3 

39 (himdreds) times, and 7 hundreds remain- 

73 ing. Bxing down the 3. 13 is contained 

65 in 73 tens, 5 (tens) times, and 8 tens 

85 remaining. Bring down the 5. 13 is 

78 contained in 85 units, 6 (units) times, and 

7 7 remaining. The quotient is 356^. 

2. Divide 84,695 by 15. 6. Divide 208,479 by 34. 

3. Divide 16,844 by 26. 7. Divide 491,608 by 42. 

4. Divide 98,367 by 48. 8. Divide 638,415 by 75. 

5. Divide 68,489 by 53. 9. Divide 944,721 by 81, 
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FRACTIONS 



1. Point out i, i, i, i, and -^ of this oblong 

2. Seethati=i=iV. 

3. Seethati=i=A. 

4. Point out i, i, i, and ^ of this 
square. 

5. Seethati=|=|=A- 

6. See that i=i=TV 

7. See that f==f=lf. 

8. Seethati=-1:*, i=-tf,A=iA=if=iV. 

9. There are 16 ounces in a pound. \ of a pound is how 
many ounces ? 

10. How many days are there in ^ of a year ? 

11. Which is the larger fraction, J or ^ of the same thing ? 

12. George is 16 years old and his brother John is ^ as old. 
How old is John ? 

13. How many fourths are there in an orange? How 
many fourths are there in two oranges ? How many eighths 
are there in two oranges ? 

14. K i of a boy's money equal 18, how much does | equal ? 

15. How many apples are there in | of a dozen ? 

16. If -j^ of a pound of butter is worth 2^, how much is a 
pound worth ? 

17. Jof 64 cents = how many cents? i? i? ^t ^? 

18. If you had | of anything, should you have | of it ? 
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Subtract r 


REVIEW 




1. 


2. 


8. 


4. 


804,697 
38,915 


9,693,419 
7,799,656 


46,821 
23,916 


896,675 
254,783 


Add: 






1 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


68,405 

945,716 

3,910 

1,213,459 

395,824 


2,914,608 
4,685,715 
9,424,836 
8,005,607 
7,234,721 


9,642,314 
1,207,608 
7,935,296 
8,468,781 
933,677 


8,463,024 
2,755,698 
8,433,954 
3,938,618 
6,753,439 



9. Write in words : 7, 234, 721, 636, 455, 807, 917, 981, 
476, 1776, 4208, 6895. 

10. Write in figures : M, CCXLI, LXXXIV, CMIX, 
MCMI, XXXIX, DCXLVIII, LIU, XXVI, LXV. 

Multiply : 

11. 12. 13. 14. 15. 16. 17. 18. 19. 

814 837 757 387 507 630 293 698 495 

J7 _91 _24 _57 _32 _46 47 93 53 

Find how many times the divisor is in the dividend ; 

20. 6 m 246. 24. 284 in 684. 28. 625 in 3125. 

21. 9 in 819. 25. 56 in 295. 29. 481 m 4286. 

22. 7 in 497. 26. 14 in 416. 30. 317 in 689. 

23. 4 m 648. 27. 87 in 910. 31. 436 in 1026. 

32. What is the ratio of 16 to 64 ? Of 64 to 16 ? 

33. What is the ratio of 8 to 24 ? Of 1 to 3 ? Show by 
drawings that the ratio of 8 to 24= the ratio of 1 to 3. 
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TELLING TIME 




6:15 
Fifteen minutes 
after six o'clock. 



.^asS^ 




Key to clock face 



Draw on the blackboard or on paper ; 

1. Ten minutes after seven. 

2. Twenty-five minutes of eleven. 



ROMAN NUMERALS 
1 = 1 V=5 X=10 L=50 C=100 D=500 M=1000 



I = one 


= 1 


XIX 


= nineteen 


= 


19 


II = two 


= 2 


XX 


= twenty 


= 


20 


III = three 


= 3 


XXX 


= thirty 


= 


30 


IV = four 


= 4 


L 


= fifty 


= 


50 


V = five 


= 5 


XL 


= forty 


= 


40 


VI = six 


= 6 


LX 


= sixty 


= 


60 


VII = seven 


= 7 


XC 


= ninety 


= 


90 


nil = eight 


= 8 


C 


= one himdred 


= 


100 


IX = nine 


= 9 


CC 


= two hundred 


= 


200 


X = ten 


= 10 


D 


= five hundred 


,= 


500 


XI = eleven 


= 11 


M 


= one thousand 


=. 


1000 
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FRACTIONS 
h ii ii h h -h} -h} are fractions. So also are |, f, f , f , 

6; t> ^> f > T* T> "nr* A> Ta) A) A* ITT* A> A« 

When fractions are written in figures, the number below 
the line, called ''the denominator,'' tells into how many 
parts the thing is divided, and the number above the line, 
called "the numerator," tells how many parts are taken. 
3% means that there are 12 equal parts, and we are taking 
6 of them. 



I 



I I I T 



I I 



I I 



I I I 



I I I 1=3 



I I 



I I 



1. Draw on the blackboard forms of figures showing 
halves, thirds, quarters, fifths, sixths, sevenths, eighths, 
ninths, tenths, twelfths, twentieths, and fortieths. 

2. Tell why the larger the number of parts of anything, 
t]ie smaller each part is. 

3. Whatis^ofi? iofj? iofi? iofi? iofi? 
iofi? iofi? i of i? i of i? iofi? i of i? 
Jof|? loff? |ofi? iofi? 

CHANCELLOR — SHORT COURSE 13 
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FRACTIONS 
The equal parts of numbers are called fractions, 

1. i of 6 = |. Six halves are three wholes or units, 
because two halves equal one whole, and six are three times 
two. 1 = 3. i of 6 = 3. ix 6 = 1 = 3. 

2. iof8=|. 1 = 4. iof8 = 4. |X8 = 4. 

3. i of 6 = |. Six thirds are two wholes, or units, be- 
cause three thirds equal one whole, and 6 are two times 
three. | = 2. i of 6 = 2. |x6 = f = 2. 

4. |of9 = |. 1 = 3. iof9 = 3. ix9 = 3. 

5. iof 10 = ? 6. iof 12 = ? 7. iofl4=? 
8. iofl6 = ? 9. iofl2=? 10; iofl6 = ? 

11. iof 18 = ? 12. iof21 = ? 13. iof 16 = ? 

14. I of 9 = ? I of 9 = ^ because 9 times two thirds 
are 18 thirds. ^ = 6, because 18 -s- 3 = 6. 

15. I of 12 = ? |X12 = -V^ = 8. 

16. iof8=? ix 8 = 1 = 2. 

17. Find I of 8, i of 12, f of 20. 

18. Find I of 10, 1 of 16, 1 of 20, 1 of 25. 

19. Find I of 15, i of 20, f of 30, | of 40. 

20. What are I of 18? 15? 21? 24? 27? 30? 

21. Find i of 20, 10, 15, 5, 25, 30, 36, 40. 

22. Find I, t, and | of 18, 6, 12, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48. 

23. Find ^, f , f , f , and ^ of 14, 7, 21, 28. 

24. What are |, f , 4, 4, h and i of 16, 8. 24. 32, 40 ? 

25. What is tV of 24? 607 144? 2887 
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ADDITION OF FRACTIONS 

The least common denominator (L. C. D.) of two or more 
fractions is the least common denominator to which they 
can all be reduced. The least conmion denominator must 
be the least conmion multiple of the denominators. 

Before trying to find the least conmion denominator, re- 
duce the fractions to their lowest terms. 

1* Reduce i, \, and f to a common denominator. 

i in its lowest terms is ^. 

We find the least common mul- 
tiple of the denominators 3, 4, 
and 8, and divide it by the denom- 
inator of each fraction. 

Each quotient multiplied by 
the numerator of the fraction 
gives the new numerator for the 
fraction. 



2 


348 


2 


324 
312 


2x2x3x2 = 24, 


3)24 8X1=8. i=A. 
8 


4)24 6x1=6. i = A- 
6 


8)24 3X 
3 


3=9. | = A. 



3. Add I, \, and f . 



To add fractions, first reduce them 
to a common denominator; then 
add the numerators. 



3. Addi + T^ + i + T^. 

4. AddA + A + f + i- 

5. Addl + J + ^ + i. 

& AddKl + i + f 
1. Add A+A+tI^+A- 
8. Addif| + ^ + |. 



9. Add^lf + f + TSV + i. 

10. Addi + i + l + T^. 

11. Addi + l + i + T^. 

12. Md^ + i + i + :ig. 

13. Add^ + tt + M + H. 

14. Add-i^ + VV + T^ + A. 
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SUBTRACTION OF FRACTIONS 

To subtract one fraction from another, reduce the fractions 
to equivalent fractions having the least common denominator. 
Then subtract the numerator of the subtrahend from the numer- 
aior of the minuend, and write the resvU over the common de-^ 
nominator. 



1. Find the value of f — |. 








^-i=H- 


-it-A- 






Find the value of : 








2. i-^. 1- H-i. 


"• IJ-f 


17. 


iWr-tt. 


«• H-tt. a i-h 


13. M-f 


18. 


J-M. 


♦• m-iis- 9- A-f 


!*• H-A- 


19. 


A-M. 


s. A-^k. 10. i-f 


IS. M-A- 


20. 


H-H. 


6. ^-i,. 11. H-f 


16. H-ii. 


21. 


i-i^. 



22. From 92t^ take 6H. 

92 A- 6|f = 92AV-em - 91 + liMr- 6HI 
= 9m|-6iM=85T^!V. 

Since we cannot subtract -14^ from ^7%-, we take 1 from 
the minuend, and considering it as \^, add it to ^^. 
92AV = 91M. 

23. In two days, a boy rode 65^ mi. on his bicycle. On 
the first day, he rode 31^ mi. How many miles did he ride 
the second day ? 

24. Mr. Smith is building a fence. In two days, he builds 
2\ rd. On the first day, he builds If rd. How many rods 
does he build the second day? 
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MULTIPLICATION OF FRACTIONS 

1, Multiply ^ by 4. This means repeat A four 
times. ^ + ^ + ^ + ^ = 11. ,Vx4 = H. 

2. Multiply f by6. |x6 = |x ^=|-2i. 

4 

First cancel the factors common to denominaior and mvUi" 
plier. Then multiply. Reduce the resulting fraction to a 
mixed number. 



3. Multiply 1 by 12. 




ft. Multiply -A by 8. 






I 2 


Multiply : 






5. AX 10. 8. 


WX49. 


11. IMX4. 


6. itx9. 9. 


MX 18. 


12. 1^X39. 


7. ifxll. 10. 


1^x36. 


13. 1^^x74. 


14. Multiply ^ by f 


15. 


Multiply 1 by |. 


4j^3_12 




2 1 


6 7 35 




^x2 = 2. 



? ^ 3 
3 1 

To mvUiply one fraction by another, when possible, Jirst 
cancel. Then find the product of the numerators for the new 
numerator and of the denominators for the new denominator. 

Multiply : 

16. ixi*. 19. IX^x^. 28. Hxt^. 

17. i X ^. 20. H X M- 23. H 5< B- 

18. ifX^ftp. 21. T^Xlf. 24. AX^X^. 
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Divide : 



DIVISION OF FRACTIONS 

To divide a fraction by a whole number, mu7- 
tijdy the denominator by that number, or divide 
the numerator by that number. 



1. I by 3. 4, it by 7. 7. A by 2. lO. if by 9. 

2. ^by6. 5. iby7. 8. MbyS. U. A by 3. 

3. ^ by 2, 6, -A- by 3. 9. A by 4. 12. \{ by 8. 

To divide a fraction by a fraction, invert the divisor and 
mvMply. 

13. Divide f^ by ^. 14. Divide tV by A- 

^+9.^7.^12^35. ± + iL = £x22 = 3^1, 

12 10 ;^ 9 54 10 30 ;)» ? 2 ^ 

6 1,2 

Divide : 

15. VVbyl. 21. A by if. 27. fbyif. 33. «byf. 

16. i by ^. 22. A by h 28. I by i. 34. M by f . 

17. A by if. 23. fbyff. 29. T^byA- ««• ffbyf. 

18. Aby^. 24. ibyf 30. f^byiV. 36. « by f. 
19- A by m- 2S. if by ^. 31. if by f . 37. if by ^. 
20. if by if. 26. T^jbyT^r. 32. i by ff . 38. ifr by f . 

39. What will be the cost of 9460 sq. ft. of land at S^V 
per square foot ? 

40. How much will 246 yd. of cloth cost at $f per 
yard? 
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REVIEW OF FRACTIONS 

1. A money box contains 47 half-dollars, 36 quarters, 
25 twenty-five cent pieces, 49 dimes, and 17 nickels. How 
much money is there in all ? 

2. When 25 laborers earn each S \ per hour, how much 
do they all earn in 12 da. and 12 hr., reckoning 8 hr. to the 
day? 

3. A grocer bought two tubs of butter, weighing together 
75H lb. One tub when empty weighed 8J lb., and the 
other 9i lb. How much butter did he buy ? 

4. A clerk has a monthly income of $ 70, and spends S 48f 
per month. How much does he save in a year ? 

5. What number multiplied by 5J will give 292 for the 
product ? 

6. At $ 9f a cord, how many cords of wood can be bought 
for $2771? 

7. John spent $6|^ in 7 da. How much did he spend in 
one day at that rate ? 

8. When one yard of percale costs $f, how many yards 
can be bought for $H? 

9. When 8 yd. of cloth costs $8fi, what is the price 
per yard? 

10. How much will 584 lb. of tea cost at $| per pound? 

11. How many pieces of cloth, each piece 2f yd. long, 
can be cut from a bolt of cloth containing 66 yd.? 

12. When f of a barrel of flour costs $5 J, what is the 
price per barrel 7 
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REVIEW OF FRACTIONS 

1. A child spilled first ^V of a quart of milk and then 
f of a quart. What part did she bring home ? 

2. A garden contains ISS^V sq. rd. in potatoes, 145^ 
sq. rd. in cabbage plants, and 65|^ sq. rd. in onions. What 
is the area of the garden ? 

3. Mr. Johnson contracted to dig 3518i cu. yd. of 
earth. How much of his contract remained after digging 
1660^ cu. yd.? 

4. A merchant sold 86 lb. of butter at 26f ^ a pound, 
98 doz. of eggs at 17|^ per dozen, and 63t^ gal. of milk at 
24i^ per gallon. What was the total amount of sales? 

5. A factory was worth $18,464. Mr. Williams owned 
^ of it, but sold f of his share at its full value. What simi 
did he receive for it ? 

6. A farmer exchanged with a grocer ^ of a bushel of 
corn worth 64^ per bushel for 6f lb. of bacon. How much 
did the grocer charge per pound for the bacon? 

7. I bought 13^ A. of land and divided it into building 
lots of f of an acre each. How many building lots did I 
get? 

8. Mr. Swan owes Mr. Davis $35.28, and pays part of it 
in 33 yd. of dress goods at 82^^ per yard, and the re- 
mainder in calico at 4^^ per yard. How many yards of 
calico does Mr. Davis get ? 

9. How many acres does a farm contain, when -^ of it is 
grass, -^ is corn, f is wheat, and the remaining 34 A. is 
oats? 
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UNITED STATES MONEY 

10 mills = 1 cent. 100 cents = 1 dollar. 

10 cents = 1 dime. 10 dimes = 1 dollar. 

We write nine dollars seventy-eight cents, $ 9.78 ; twenty- 
five dollars eighteen cents, $25.18; four dollars forty cents, 
J 4.40. A mill is -^ of a cent. Mills are written at the 
right of cents. We. write four cents six mills $.046; one 
dollar seventeen cents eight mills, $ 1.178. 

1. What three coins together make $ .25 ? 

2. What coins together make 12 i^^? l^^'i 28^? ^b^l 
49/^? 54^? 67^? 75^? 91^? 84^? $1.29? 

3. How many dimes should you give for $ ^ ? For $ J ? 

4. How many mills are there in three quarters of a 
dollar ? 

5. What is the largest silver coin ? The smallest ? 

6. $ I expressed decimally is $ .50; $ | = $ .75. 

7. Write decimally $i %i^, %^, $i, $i, $i, $i $i, 
$isV,*A,Si*f,SA,»i»|. 



Read and add: 








8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


$ 2.27 


% 28.11 


% 99.81 


$ .86 


4.00 


17.43 


20.14 


1.14 


56.00 


493.19 


936.08 


.09 


300.00 


60.04 


257.348 


200.246 


12.18 


182.632 


85.513 


46.00 



12. What is the difference between $ If and $ 1.75 ? 

13. What is the difference between $ ^ and a nickel ? 
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UNITED STATES MONEY 

1. How many dollars and cents are there in: 420^? 
328/? 112/? 249/? 104/? 297/? 333/? 219/? 738/? 

Write decimally: 

2. 7 dollars 3 dimes 4 cents 2 mills. 

3. 2 dollars dimes 8 cents 6 mills. 

4. 316 dollars 4 dimes 9 cents 4 mills% 



Add: 








5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


$ 936.21 


$ 1.00 $4028.24 


$ 91.80 


41.00 


408.25 


900.07 


121.46 


3.08 


72.69 


36.43 


.37 


709.56 


38.41 


7300.90 


2081.51 


$1689.85 








Subtract: 








9. 


10. 11. 


12. 


13- 


$800.00 


$928.31 $5000.00 


$638.11 


$436.25 


629.46 


244.93 4999.99 


391.56 


211.44 


$ 170.54 








Multiply: 








14. 


15. 16. 


17. 


18. 


$480.25 


$975.36 $475.28 


$526.15 


$944.75 


8 


9 21 


36 


56 


$3842.00 








Divide: 








19. 


20. 


21. 




8)$ 78.48 


9)$ 5621.69 


$68,168.23 -f 


■13=? 


$9.81 








32. $78,656^25 + 25=? 


23. $15,417 + 


36=? 
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BILLS 

A bill is a statement of merchandise sold or services 
rendered. 

Foot and receipt the following bills : 

BILL 

Chicago, III., June 12, 1902i 
1. Mr. Charles Adams, 

200 Wabash Av., Chicago. . 

Bought of Jones & Co. 

TERMS, CASH. 



10 lb. Java Coffee, 28^ 

61b. Sugar, 7fl 

121b. Rice, 8J^ 

2 doz. cans Tomatoes, at $ 1 

6i lb. Butter, 32^ 






Received Payment, 

Jones & Co 



30 



2. A. E. Arnold bought of C. D. Phelps of Montclair, 
N.J., 10 lb. Bice @ 8i^; 16 lb. Sugar @7^^; 6 lb. Lard 
@8^; 20 lb. Cheese @ 12^ ^. Make out the bill in proper 
form and receipt it. 

3. Herbert E. Johnston bought of Charles Wright, on 
account, 100 bbl. Mess Pork @ $8.40; 100 bbl. St. Louis 
Flour @ $6.30; 20 firkins Butter (56 lb. to the firkin) 
@ 20^ per pound ; 100 lb. Rice @ 10^. Make out the bill 
in proper form and receipt it. 
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BILLS 
Foot and receipt the following bills : 

1. C. W. Hammond bought of R. C. Mills, 

100 lb. Prime Butter @ 28 f 

601b. Cheese @ 12^/^. 

5 bbl. St. Louis Flour @ $6.30, 

25 bbl. Loaf Sugar (5746 lb.) . . . @ 6^ 

20 bales Cloves (2820 lb.) . . . . @ 25^. 

50 bags Rio Coffee (7900 lb.) , . . @ 15 ^. 

2. C. E. Farrand sold A. D. Haines, on accoimt, 

50 bbl. St. Louis Flour @ $6.30. 

25 bbl. Mess Pork @ $8.20. 

10 bbl. Coffee Sugar (2120 lb.) . . . @ 7^. 

20 chests Y. H. Tea (1360 lb.) . . . @ 45 >^. 

10 bags Rio Coffee (1580 lb.) . . . @ 16^. 

3. Frank Small bought of M. R. Johnson, on accoimt, 

10,000 Envelopes @ $1.60 per M. 

H gross Penholders . . . . @ $3.60 per gross. 
10,000 sheets of paper . . . . @ $2.80 per ream. 

6 gross Pens @ $1.00 per gross. 

10 half-pint bottles Ink . . . @ 45^ per pint. 

4. Samuel Acre bought of M. E. Miller, for cash, 

10 bbl. C. Sugar (2120 lb.) . . . . @ 7^. 

25 boxes S. G. Starch (1000 lb.) . . . @ 5^. 

5 cases Indigo (250 lb.) @ 36^. 

10 chests Y. H. Tea (680 lb.) . . . @ 45f^. 

5. Hu'am Jones bought of Anderson Hill, 

2000 lb. Farm Cheese @ 11^. 

50 firkins Prime Butter (2800 lb.) . . @ 27^. 

50 bbl. N. O. Molasses (31^ gal. each) . @ 50^. 

20 chests Japan Tea (1220 lb.) . . . @ 55^. 
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BILLS 

1. Render Account Sales : 

Albany, N.Y., April 15, X911. 
Sold for account of A. D. Jones, 

By H. M. Clark & Co. 



Oct. 

It 
it 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


75 bbl. Greening Apples 

20 " Russets 
120 " Baldwins 
100 " Surprise 

25 " Ben Davis 

Charges 

Freight, 340 bbl. @ 
Drayage, 340 " @ 
Inspection, 340 " @ 
Storage, 340 " @ 
Net Proceeds remitted 


@ $3.20 
@ $2.80 
@ $3.50 
@ $4.00 
@ $8.60 

12^ each 
6^ " 
2^ " 
4^ " 





















San Francisco, Cal., May 18, 1911. 
Sold for account of The St. Louis Trading Co., 

By Ellor & Hall. 



May 



25 coats 


@ $4.50 


48 vests 


@ $1.50 


7 doz. felt hats 


@$ 27.00 


8 doz. pr. suspenders 


@ $4.25 


^ gr. pr. gloves 


@ $ .80 


Charges 


per pr 


Expressage 


$12.00 
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DATES 

There are seven days in every week, at least four weeks 
or twenty-eight days in every monthi twelve months in 
every year, and a hundred years in a century. We are 
living in the twentieth century. It is more than 1900 years 
since Jesus Christ was born. When we write letters, we put 
three' facts at the top, called the date. We tell the year, 
the month, and the day of the month ; sometimes, we tell 
also the day of the week. We may write the date, November 
1, 1911, or Tuesday, Nov. 1, 1911. The calendar tells us 
the year, the month, the day of the month, and the day of 
the week. 



I 



If 



I 



This calendar is true for any 
month when the. first day of 
the month falls on Sunday, and 
when the month has 31 days. 
It represents Octoher, 1911, Sep- 
tember, 1912, Deoemher, 1912, 
and June, 1913, save that June 
has 30 days. 

The names of the months 
are: January, February, March, 
April, May, June, July, August, 
September, October, November, 
December. 

The year has 365 days, except "leap year," which has 366 days. 
In leap year, which comes every four years, February gains another 
day. Leap year numbers are always divisible evenly by four. 
1912, 1916, and 1920 are leap years. 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 











Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November ; 
All the rest hUve thirty-one, 
Excepting February alone. 
Twenty-eight are all its store. 
Till leap year gives it one day more. 



Until the year 2100, ever> 
year we can divide by 4 will 
be leap year. We usually 
call thirty days a month, 
unless we know the exact 
month in question. 
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TABLES 

Liquid Mbasurb 

4 gills = 1 pint 4 gi. Bs 1 pt. 

2 pints = 1 quart 2 pt. = 1 qt« 

4 quarts = 1 gallon 4 qt, =3 1 gal. 
Dby Measure 

2 pints = 1 quart 2 pt. = 1 qt. 
8 quarts = 1 peck 8 qt. = 1 pk. 
4 pecks = 1 bushel 4 pk. = 1 bu. 

Linear Measure 

12 inches = 1 foot 12 in. = 1 ft. 

3 feet = 1 yard 3 ft. = 1 yd. 
5j yards = 1 rod 5J yd. = 1 rd. 

16^ feet = 1 rod 16i ft. = 1 rd. 

320 rods = 1 mile 320 rd. = 1 mi. 

5280 feet = 1 mile 5280 ft. = 1 mi. 

Avoirdupois Weights 

16 ounces = 1 pound 16 oz. = 1 lb. 

100 pounds = 1 hundredweight 100 lb. == 1 cwt. 

2000 pounds = 1 ton 2000 lb. = 1 T. 

2240 pounds = 1 long ton (used for weighing coal at the mines 
ind for merchandise at United States Custom Houses). 

Customary Weights 

1 bushel of potatoes = 60 pounds 

1 bushel of wheat = 60 pounds 

1 barrel of flour = 196 pounds 

Circular Measure 

60 seconds = 1 minute 60'' ^V 

60 minutes = 1 degree 60' == T 

90 degrees = 1 quadrant 90**= 1 quad. 

360 degrees = 1 circumference 360° = 1 circ. 
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TABLES 

CoTJNnNG Measurb 

12 units =s 1 dozen 12 =1 doz. 

12 dozen == 1 gross 12 doz. == 1 gr. 

12 gross =s 1 great gross 12 gr. =1 G. gr. 

20 units = 1 score 20 - = 1 sc. 

Square Measurb 

144 square inches = 1 square foot 144 sq. in. = 1 sq. ft. 
9 square feet = 1 square yard 9 sq. ft. = 1 sq. yd. 
30J square yards = 1 square rod 30i sq. yd. = 1 sq. rd. 
160 square rods —1 acre 160 sq. rd. = 1 A. 

43,560 square feet == 1 acre 43,560 sq. ft. = 1 A. 

640 acres = 1 square mile or section 

Cubic Measure 

1728 cubic inches — 1 cubic foot 1728 cu. in. = 1 cu. ft. 
27 cubic feet = 1 cubic yard 27 cu. ft. = 1 cu. yd. 

Cord Measure 

16 cubic feet = 1 cord foot 16 cu. ft. == 1 cd. ft. 

128 cubic feet = 1 cord 128 cu. ft. = 1 cd. 



Time Measure 






60 seconds = 1 minute 


60 sec. 


= 1 min 


60 minutes = 1 hour 


60min. 


= lhr. 


24 hours == 1 day 


24 hr. 


= lda. 


7 days == 1 week 


7 da. 


= lwk. 


12 months = 1 year 


12 mo. 


= lyr. 


30 days count as 1 month usually 


30 da. 


= 1 mo. 


365 days count as 1 year usually 


365 da. 


= lyr. 
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EXERCISES IN LINEAR MEASURE 

1. How many inches are there in 2 ft ? In 1 yd. ? 
In 1 rd. ? 

2. How many rods are there in J mi. ? In | mi. ? In 
66 ft.? InHmi.? 

3. How many yards are there in 1 rd. ? In 12 ft. ? In 
i mi. ? In 144 in. ? 

4. What part of a yard is 1 ft. ? 1} ft. ? 9 in. ? 

5. How many kite strings 40 yd. long can be cut from a 
mile of string ? 

6. When a person walked 80 rd. and back; what part of 
a mile did he walk? 

7. How many 6-ft. posts can be cut from a pole 30 yd. 
long? 

8. How many leaps 4 yd. long will a fox take in running 
Imi.? 

9. Since the ratio of 5 to 7 is 5 •*■ 7 = ^, what is the ratio 
of3to5? Of Ift.tolyd.? Of 2 ft. to 1 yd.? OflSin. 
to 1yd.? 

10. What is the ratio of 10 rd. to i of a mile ? 

11. A and B start from the same place and travel in 
opposite directions, A at the rate of 40 rd. in 3 min., B at 
the rate of ^ mi. in 5 min. How many miles apart are they 
m 1 hr. ? 

12. If A and B had traveled in the same direction on 
conditions named in problem 11, how far apart would they 
have been in 1 hr. ? 

13. How many boards 15 ft. long,' 1 ft. wide will be re- 
quired to build a 4-ft. tight board fence around a lot 30 yd. 
long and 20 yd. wide ? 

CHANCXLLOB — BHOBT COUBSB — 13 
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SQUARE MEASURE 

Square measure is used in measuring surfaces. 
A surface having four straight sides and four equal angles 
is a rectangle. 
Figures A and B are rectangles; B is also 



called a square. 

The measuring unit of a surface is a square, 
and the area of a surface is the number of 
squares it contains. 

The square inch (sq. in.) is the measuring unit for small 
surfaces. 

The square foot (sq. ft.) is used in measuring lumber; the 
square yard is used in estimating areas of floors, walks, etc. 
The square rod (sq. rd.) and the acre (160 sq. rd.) are 
used as the measuring units for States, countries, etc. 

Figure 1 represents a rec- 
tangular surface 2 ft. wide and 
3 ft. long. It contains 1 sq. ft. 
6 times; hence, its area equals 
6 sq ft., but the number 6 is 
the product of the numbers 
expressing the length and the 
width of the rectangle. Hence, 
The area of a rectangle is equal to the product expressed 
in square measure of the numbers representing its length and 
its width expressed in corresponding units of linear measure. 
The dimensions, that is the length and width, must be of 
the same denomination. 

A scale is a device for representing large dimensions by 
units of smaller dimensions, as, for example, 1 ft. by 1 in., 1 yd. 
by i in. Draw to a suitable scale a rectangle 5 ft. x 3^ ft. 



Fig. 1. 
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EXERCISES IN SQUARE MEASURE 

1. How many square inches (sq. in.) are there in f sq. 
ft.? In I of a square foot ? In a square yard ? 

2. How many square inches are there in a piece of card- 
board 1 ft. long and 8 in. wide ? In one a yard long and 
9 in. wide ? 

3. How many square feet of oilcloth are there in a piece 
3 yd. square ? In a piece 18 in. wide and 2 yd. long? 

4. How many square yards are there in a floor 12 x 
15 ft.? In one 18 X 21 ft.? 

5. How much will it cost to pave a street 60 ft. wide 
and \ mile long at 50^ a square yard ? 

6. What is the difference between a square yard and 3 
sq. ft.? Between a 6-in. square and 6 sq. in.? 

7. How many acres are there in a lot 40 rd. long and 
20 rd. wide? 

8. How many square yards are there in a square lot, the 
distance around it being 176 yd.? 

9. A lot containing 63 sq. rd. is 9 rd, long. How wide 
is it? 

10. A field containing 10 A. is 20 rd. wide. How long is 
the field? 

11. How much will it cost to fence a 5-A. field whose 
width is 16 rd. at 75^ a rod? 

12. Find the cost of a brick pavement 30 ft. long and 
6 ft. wide at 75^ a square yard. 

13. How many square feet are there in a piece of oilcloth 
6 ft. long and 10 in. (i| or | ft.) wide? In one 20 ft. long 
and 9 in. (| ft.) wide? 

14. How many square yards are there in a walk 30 yd. 
long and 4 ft. (H yd.) wide? 
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DRY MEASURE 

Dry measure is used in measuring all kinds of seeds, 
grains, vegetables, and fruits. 

1. How many pints are there in 2 qt.? In \ gal.? In 
2 gal.? 

2. How many quarts are there in | pk.? In 2 pk.? In 
6pt.? 

3. How many 1-pt. paper sacks will be needed to hold 
1 pk. of peanuts ? 

4. How much will 7 bu. of potatoes cost at 35 / a peck? 

5. What amount of money was made by selling 10 bbl. 
of apples (2J^ bu. each) at 45/^ a peck, the cost being $3 per 
barrel ? 

6. If 3i bu. of clover seed is to be divided equally 
among 16 men, how many quarts should each receive? 

7. 4 qt. are what part oif a peck ? Of 1 bu.? 

8. 1 pk. is what part of 64 pt.? Of 2^ bu.? 

9. When clover s6ed sells at $8 per bushel, how much 
should you measure out to a customer for $3 ? 

10. How many 3-pk. sacks will be needed to sack 21 bu. 
of seed? 

11. When wheat is worth 80 / a bushel, how much should 
be received for 60^? 

12. If a man paid $2 a bushel for apples, how much 
should he charge a peck so as to make $ 1 per bushel ? 

13. What will be the cost of paper sacks, 1 qt. each, at 
5^ a dozen, to sack 15 bu. of peanuts ? 

14. What part of 3 pk. is 6 qt.? 6 in. is what part of 
iyd.? 
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LIQUID MEASURE 

Liquid measure is used in measuring most liquids. 

1. In 2 qt. there are how many pints ? How many 
half pints 7 

2. How many quarts are there in 12 pt. ? In 3 gal. ? 
In2jgal.? 

3. Find the cost of 10 gal. of cream at 20/^ a pint. 

4. How many pint bottles will 1^ gal. fill ? 

5. How many 2-qt. cans will be needed to hold 3^ gal. 
of jam? 

6. How many half-gallon jugs will it take to hold the 
contents of 20 quart cans of vinegar ? 

7. If you paid 20^ for a gallon of milk, for how much 
must you sell it per pint, to double your money ? 

8. How many 2-qt. bottles will be required to hold the 
contents of 120 half-pint bottles ? 

9. How much should you pay for 1| gal. of milk that 
sells at 8^ a quart ? / 

10. How much should you charge a customer for 3 qt. of 
sirup that sells at 60/^ a gallon ? 

11. 5 pt. are what part of a gallon ? Of f gal. ? 

12. What should you charge for 3 qt. and 1 pt. of sirup 
worth 80^ per gallon ? 

13. How much sirup worth 60^ a gallon should you give 
a customer for 75/^ ? 

14. If from a 5-gal. can you had sold 1 gal. to Mr. A., 1^ 
gal. to Mr. B., and two |-gal. jugsful to Mr. C, how many 
pints would remain in the can ? 

15. Compare the bulk of 63 qt. of flour with that of 35 
qt. of water. 
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AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT 

Avoirdupois weight is used in weighing groceries and 
many kinds of coarse, heavy articles, such as coal, hay, 
grains, iron, lead, etc. 

1. What part of a pound are 8 oz. ? 4 oz. ? 10 oz. ? 
12 oz.? 

2. How much will 8 oz. of butter cost at 30^ a pound ? 
How much will 12 oz. cost ? 

3. How many hundredweight are there in 2 T. ? In 
IJT.? InJT.? InfT.? InOOOlb.? 

4. Find the cost of 1700 lb. of coal at $5 a ton. 

5. When the strength of a wagon is 2.94 T., how many 
barrels of flour could you haul at a load ? 

6. When wheat sells at 75^ a bushel, at what mark 
should you set the scales to give a customer $9 worth ? 

7. How much should you charge for 3 lb. 8 oz. of butter 
worth 32^ a pound? 

8. When hams sell at 8 f^ a pound, how much should 
you charge for one weighing 9 lb. 12 oz. ? 

9. How much should you pay for 12 cwt. of hay at $ 15 
per ton ? 

10. How should you set the scales to weigh out a dollar's 
worth of 40^ tea? 

11. What weight is on the floor of a bin containing 100 
bu. of wheat ? 

12. What is the weight of 20 bbl. of flour ? Of 10 bbl. 
of beef ? 

13. When a bushel of wheat makes 50 lb. of flour, how 
many barrels of flour can be made from 98 bu. of wheat ? 
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DENOMINATE NUMBERS— PROBLEMS 

r At 60^ a dozen for the bottles and 10^ a dozen for the 
work, how much will it cost to bottle up 1 bbl. (31^ gal.) of 
molasses in quart bottles ? 

2. When kerosene is bought at 14 )^ a gallon and sold at 3 ^ 
a pint, how many gallons must be handled to make a profit 
of $200? 

3. How many square rods are there in a lot 40 rd. long 
and 20 rd. wide? 

4. Where land is worth $125 per acre, what is the value 
of a farm 80 rd. long and 60 rd. wide? 

5. At 50 ^ per square foot, find the cost of a lot 55 yd. deep 
and 2 rd. frontage. 

6. How much is a load of wheat weighing 2760 lb. (60 lb. 
to the bushel) worth, at 75^ a bushel? 

7. What is the value of 12801b. of oats (321b. to the bushel), 
at 30^ a bushel? 

8. I paid $3 for a bushel of timothy seed, and sold it at 
50^ a gallon. Did I gain or lose, and how much? 

9. When a 150-lb. bale of hay lasts a horse 1 wk., how 
much will it cost to feed a horse 1 yr., at $ 20 a ton for the hay ? 

10. A car containing 30 T. of coal will make how many 
loads of 15 cwt. each ? 

11. How many 12= oz. rolls can be made from 480 lb. of 
butter ? 

12. How many horseshoes weighing If lb. each can be 
made from 1120 oz. of bar iron ? 

13. How many 125-lb. bales of hay can be made from 1 J T. 
of hay ? 
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DENOMINATE NUMBERS— PBOBLEMB 

1. Hoirmany yards of ribbon wiU it take to make 18 hair 
ribbons 18 in. long ? 

2. How many belte 4 ft. long can be made bam 3 boHs ci 
braid of 8 yd. each ? 

3. How many yards of ribbon most be used for 18 hat 
ribbons 40 in. long ? 

4. How many square feet of flooring are there in a room 
6 yd. long and 15 ft. wide 7 

9. How many square yards are there in a floor 12 ft. wide 
and 15 ft. long? 

6* At 15^a square yard, what will be the expense of plaster- 
ing the ceiling of a room 30 ft. long and 18 ft. wide ? 

7. How many square yards of plastering are there in the 
walls and ceiling of a room 24 ft. long, 18 ft. wide, and 12 ft. 
high? 

8. What is the total value of 2 doz. sacks, each containing 
f bu. of beans, and of 1 doz. baskets, each containing 6 qt. of 
beans at S 1.50 a bushel ? 

9. If from a sack containing 2 bu. of wheat there were sold 
to Mr. A. 20 lb., to Mr. B. 30 lb., and to Mr. C. 40 lb., how 
much is the remainder worth at 20/^ a peck ? 

10. When a bushel of wheat yields 40 lb. of flour, how 
many barrels of flour can be made from 490 bu. of wheat ? 

11. What is the equal number of each, pint and quart 
cans, that will contain 9 gal.? 

12. If a " pint's a pound," how many 2-oz. bottles will a 
gallon of oil fill ? 
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DENOMINATE NUMBERS — PROBLEMS 

1. How many square feet of lumber are there in a board 
18 in. wide and 16 ft. long ? 

2. How much lumber is there in a board 9 in. (f ft.) 
wide and 4 yd. long ? 

3. How many pieces of zinc IJ ft. square can be cut 
from a piece 45 in. wide and 15 ft. long ? 

4. How much lumber 1 in. thick will be needed for a 
board walk 1^ yd. wide and 20 yd. long ? How much will 
it cost at $20 per M (thousand) ? 

5. A board containing 96 sq. in. is 1 ft. long. How 
wide is it ? 

6. I paid $ 2 for a bushel of nuts and sold them at the 
rate of 10^ a quart. How much did I gain ? 

7. Having paid $ 5 for ^ mi. of string, I cut it into fish 
lines 5 yd. long and sold them at 5^ each. Did I gain or 
lose, and how much ? 

a Find the cost of fencing in a one-acre lot whose 
width is 10 rd., at 50^ a rod for the fencing and 20/^ a rod 
for the work. 

9. How many cows, each giving 4 gal. of milk daily, 
must be kept to supply 8 families with 1 pt. a day, 12 fami- 
lies with i gal. per day, and 5 families with 1 gal. per day ? 

10. How much should you charge a customer for a ham 
weighing 15 lb. 10 oz., at 8^ a pound ? 

11. Find the cost of -fof a ton of coal at 25 f^ per him- 
dredweight. 

12. At what mark should the scales be set to weigh out 
60/ worth of 40^ tea? 
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DENOMINATE NUMBERS 
Fundamental Operations 

To add or to subtract compound denominate numbersy first 
change them to numbers of the same denomination, and then 
proceed cw in ordinary addition or subtraction, 
L Find the sum of 1 yd. 1 ft. 10 in. ; and 3 yd. 2 ft. 8 in, 
1 yd. 1 ft. and 10 in. = 58 in. 
3 yd. 2 ft. and 8 in. = 140 in. 
198 in. 
198 in. changed to higher denominations = 5 yd. 1 ft. 6 in. 

2. Find the sum of 3 bu. 2 pk. 5 qt. 1 pt. ; 2 bu. 3 pk. 
6 qt. 1 pt. ; and 4 bu. 3 pk. 2 qt. 1 pt. 

3. In one bin was placed 5 T. 16 cwt.'35 lb. 12 oz. In 
another there was 3 T. 12 cwt. 70 lb. 10 oz. How much 
was there in both bins ? 

To multiply or to divide a compound denominate number 
by any quantity, first change it to a number of one denomi- 
nation, and then proceed as in ordinary multiplication or 
division. 

4. Multiply 3 pk. 3 qt. 1 pt. 3 pk. 3 qt. and 1 pt. 
by 3. equal 55 pt. Multiply fche 

3 pk. 24 qt. 27 qt. 55 pt. by 3. This gives 

^ _3 qt. ^ 165 pt. Change the 165 

24 qt. 27 qt. 54 pt. pt. to higher denomina- 

1 pt. tions. 165 pt. equal 2 bu. 

55 pt. 2 pk. 2 qt. and 1 pt. 

5. Multiply 3 gal. 2 qt. 1 pt. by 9. 

6. Divide 376 gal. 3 qt. 1 pt. by 9. 

7. Divide 328 yd. 1 ft. 3 in. by 21. 

8. Multiply 5 yd. 2 ft. 10 in. by 5. 
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DENOMINATE NUMBERS— PROBLEMS 

1. At 65^ a square yard, find the cost of paving a street 
500 ft. long and 43 ft. wide. 

2. At $2.50 an acre, find the cost of plowing a field 60 rd. 
long and 35 rd. wide. 

3. Find the number of square feet in the walls of a 
room 25 ft. long, 18 ft. wide, and 19 ft. 6 in. high. 

4. How much will it cost, at $3.15 a square yard, to 
piaster a room 48 ft. long, 30 ft. wide, and 20 ft. high? 

5. Find the cost of a farm ^ mi. long and 120 rd. wide, 
at $37 per acre. 

6. At 75^ a yard, how much will it cost to carpet a 
room 25 ft. long, 22 ft. wide, with carpet J of a yard wide ? 

7. At $1.12 a yard, find the cost of carpeting a room 32 
ft. long and 25 ft. wide with carpet | of a yard wide. 

8. How much will it cost, at 65^ per square yard, to 
concrete a walk 250 ft. long and 15 ft. 3 in. wide? 

9. How much will it cost, at 6^ a square foot, to build a 
walk 9 ft. wide aroimd the outside of a block 190 ft. square ? 

10. How much will it cost, at 15^ a square yard, to 
paper the walls and ceiling of a room 18 ft. long, 15 ft. 
wide, and 7 ft. high? 

11. How much will it cost to plaster the sides and ceiling 
of a room 36 ft. 9 in. long, 23 ft. 4 in. wide, and 7 ft. high, 
at 23^ a square yard, if 28 sq. yd. are allowed for doors and 
windows ? 

12. How much would it cost to build an iron fence around 
a park a mile square, at $4.75 a rod ? 

13. How many hours are there in the month of July ? 
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DENOMINATE NUMBERS— PROBLEMS 

1. A dairyman sold buttermilk at 4^ a pint and paid 
for it at 25^ a, gallon. How much would he gain in one 
week if he sold 15 qt. a day ? 

2. A skating rink 104 ft. by 196^^ ft. was floored with 
2-in. plank at $22.50 per M. What was the cost of the 
lumber? 

3. How many sheets of tin 18 in. by 14. in. will be re- 
quired to cover a roof 65^ ft. wide and 158J ft. long? 

4. How much will it cost, at $1.25 a yard, to carpet a 
flight of stairs 12 ft. high, when the tread of each stair is 
9 in. and the riser is 8 in. ? 

5. How many shingles averaging 4 in. wide and laid 4 in. 
to the weather will cover the roof of a barn, when one side 
of the roof is 34 ft. wide, and the other 42 ft. wide, and 
when the length of the barn is 65 ft. ? 

6. How many granite blocks 8 in. by 12 in. will be re- 
quired to pave a mile of roadway 40 ft. in width ? 

7. I wish to floor and ceil a room 37| yd. long and 
12 yd. 2 ft. wide, with matched pine. What will be the cost 
of the material at $25.25 per M ? 

8. Change 57,364 cu. ft. to cubic yards. 

9. How many cubic inches are there in 170 cu. ft. ? 

10. How much is a pile of wood 20 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 
and 6 ft. 6 in. high worth at $6.75 a cord? 

11. When a pile of wood is 40 ft. long and 8 ft. wide, how 
high must it be to contain 20 cords? At $5.75 per cord, 
what is its value? 
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DENOMINATE NUMBERS— PROBLEMS 

JU A fanner gathered a wagonload of apples from his 
orchard and sold them to a greengrocer at 85 ^ a bushel. 
The grocer sold them at retail at 25^ a half peck. If the 
farmer's wagon held 16 bu.; what was the grocer's net 
profit? 

2. A peach grower had 67 bu. of peaches on his trees. 
He paid 6^ a peck to have them gathered and packed. 
The express charges to the nearest market were 20^ a 
bushel. He sold them at 7^ a quart. What profit did 
he make ? 

3. A party of 7 boys collected 28 qt. of blueberries and 
sold them at 26^ a half peck. What was each boy's share 
of the money? 

4. A peddler bought apples at 60^ per bushel. How 
much did he gain in a day's sale of 5 bu. 2 pk. of apples 
at 13^ a half peck? 

5. A peanut vender sold peanuts at 5^ a half pint. He 
had bought them for $3 a bushel. What was his gain on 
21 bu.? 

6. A peddler bought potatoes at 70^ a bushel. How 
much did he gain in a day's sale of 6 bu. 3 pk. at 14^ a 
half peck ? 

7. How much did a confectioner make on a sale of 327^ 
boxes of salted almonds at 15^ a box, when the almonds 
cost him $15 a bushel, shelled and salted, and the boxes 
held half a pint ? 

8. It required 12 yr. and 6 mo. to build the Brooklyn 
Bridge. It was completed Jan. 3, 1890. When was its 
construction begun? 
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RectanqvimLR Solid 



CUBIC MEASURE 

Cubic measure is used in measuring solid bodies of three 
dimensions — length, breadth, and thickness. 

The quantity of matter or space such bodies contain is 
called contents or volume. 

Rectangular bodies have six rectangular sides called 
faces. Most boxes, bricks, rooms, etc., 
are rectangular bodies. 

A rectangular solid having all its 
faces equal is called a cube. 

The measuring units of solids are 
cubes of different dimensions, such as 
cubic inch, cubic foot, cubic yard, etc. 

The number of cubic inches, cubic 
feet, cubic yards, etc., that a solid 
body contains expresses its contents or 
volume. 

The rectangular figure above repre- 
sents a solid 8 in. long, 4 in. wide, and 
2 in. thick, and the number of cubic inches it contains 
(64) equals the continued product of the numbers expressing 
its three dimensions. 8 x 4 X 2 = 64. The volume is 
64 cu. in. 

In calculating the volume of solids, etc., it is necessary to 
express all the dimensions in the same denominations. 

1. How many cubic inches are there in a brick 8 in. long, 
4 in. wide, and 2 in. thick ? 

2. How many cubic feet are there in a block of marble 
4 ft, long, 3 ft. wide, and 2 ft. thick ? 

3. How many cubic yards are there in a cellar 5 yd. long, 
4 yd. wide, and 6 ft. deep ? 
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BOARD MEASURE 

Board measure is used in measuring all kinds of sawed 
lumber ^boards, planks, joists, studding, scantling, and 
timber. Pieces 4 in. wide and 2 in. thick, called 2 X 4^s 
(two by fours), are used for studding in walls of frame 
buildings, upon which the lath and siding are nailed. Pieces 
6, 8, 10, or more inches wide and 2 in. thick are called planks; 
they are called joists when used in buildings for the pur- 
pose of nailing flooring upon them. The term board is 
generally understood to mean inch lumber. Pieces 4 in. 
wide, 3 in. thick (3 X 4's, three by fours), and 8, 10, 12 ft. 
long, or more, and 4 x 4's, etc., are called scantling. 

The unit of measure is the board foot, which is a board 
1 ft. long, 1 ft. wide, and 1 in. thick, containing 1 sq. ft. 

of lumber, as shown in the adja- 
cent cut. Such a board when 9 in. 
wide contains ^ or | of a square 



WsvsssssmmS foot of lumber. Since each foot 

1 It. 

1 Board Foot in length represents 1 sq. ft. of 

lumber, 4 ft. of length would represent 1 sq. ft. multi- 
plied by 4, or 4 sq. ft. of lumber. If the board were 9 
in. (f ft.) wide, the four feet of length would represent | sq. 
ft. X 4, or 3 sq. ft. t)f lumber. 

Therefore the number of square feet of lumber in an inch 
board equals the product of the numbers expressing its length and 
width in feet by the number expressing its thickness in inches. 

The drawing upon this page represents a board in 
perspective. When you measure the rear edge of the 
board, you see that it is not really as wide as the front 
edge. Measure and determine to what scale the picture 
is drawn. 
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BOARD MEASURE 

A stick of timber may be regarded as being made up of 
as many inch boards as there are inches in its thickness. 

Aft. 




The figure represents a stick of timber 4 ft. long, 1 ft. 
wide, and 4 in. thick. The top section represents 4 sq. ft. 
Since the stick is 4 in. thick, there are four sections, hence, 
the stick contains 4 sq. ft. X 4, or 16 sq. ft. of lumber. 

A stick 12 ft. long, 9 in. (f ft.) wide, and 8 in. thick 
contains 8 times the product of the length (12 ft.) and width 
(I ft.), or 12 X I X 8, which equals 72 sq. ft. 

Observe that of the three dimensions two (width and 
length) are in feet, while the other (thickness) is in inches; 
the product of these three dimensions thus expressed equals 
the number of square board feet of lumber. 

Lumber less than 1 in. thick is regarded in trade just 
as though it were an inch thick; thus, a board 4 ft. long, 
1 ft. wide, and \ in. thick sells as 4 sq. ft. of lumber. 
But such a board \\ in. thick sells for all there is in it, 
viz. 6 sq. ft. 



lUln. 



IS ft. 



This figure represents a' board 12 ft long, 11 m. wide 
at one end, 7 in. wide at the other. The average width is 
one half the sum of 11 in. and 7 in., which is 9 in., or | ft. 
Hence, 12 sq. ft. X f = the number of square feet in the 
board, which is 9. 
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EXERCISES IN BOARD MEASURB 

1. What is the amount of lumber in a board 18 ft. long 
and 16 in. (H ft.) wide? 

2. How much lumber is there in a load containing 30 
boards, each 16 ft. long and 9 in. wide ? 

3. Find the cost of 10 planks, each 12 ft. long, 1 ft. 
wide, and 2 in. thick @ 3 ^ per board foot. 

4. How many boards 12 ft. long and 4 in. wide are re- 
quired for a floor 24 ft. long and 21 ft. wide ? How much 
lumber is there in all ? 

5. How much should you charge for a stick of timber 8 
by 10 in., 12 ft. long, when lumber is worth $30 per M 
(thousand) ? 

6. How many feet of lumber are there in a board 16 ft. 
long and 19 in. wide at one end, and 11 in. at the other? 

7. How much lumber will be req ired for a tight board 
fence 6 ft. high around a lot 50 X 100 ft.? 

8. In the fence (prob. 7) the lumber is worth $20 per M, 
the posts, 10 ft. apart (30 in all), cost 10^ each, and the 
railing, upper and lower, is of 2 x 4's, the work costing 25^ 
a yard. Find the cost of the fence. 

9. How much lumber is there in a 3-in. plank 12 ft. long 
and 10 in. wide ? 

10. How much lumber is there in a board 18 in. wide at 
one end, and tapering to a point, when the length is 16 ft.? 

11. How much lumber can be cut from a stick of timber 
10 in. square and 12 ft. long, when | in. is allowed for each 
saw cut ? 

CHANCELLOR — SHORT COURSE — 14 
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DENOMINATE NUMBERS — PROBLEMS 

1. A fanner raised 24 T. 17 cwt. of hay. He sold 
5 loads, each weighing 1 T. 8 cwt. 21 lb. How much had 
he remaining ? 

2. Mr. A., who had bought 2 A. 140 sq. rd. of land, 
reserved \ an acre for himself, and then divided the re- 
mainder into 4 equal lots. How much land did each lot 
contain ? 

3. How many steps of 30 in. each will a person take in 
walking 12 mi. ? 

4. How many revolutions will a wheel 13 ft. 4 in. make 
in running 12 mi. ? 

5. How much sugar at 9/^ a pound must be given for 
2 cwt. 43 lb. of pork at 6)^^ a pound ? 

6. How many cubic feet of air are there in a room 6 yd 
long, 16 ft. wide, 10 ft. high ? 

7. When 720 bu. of potatoes are put into 192 bbl., ho^ 
many bushels are there in each barrel ? 

8. How many rods of fence will be required to inclose a 
section of land ? 

9. When a cubic foot of granite rock weighs 175 lb., 
how many tons will a cubic yard weigh ? 

10. When I of an acre of land costs $ 126, how wide a 
strip can be purchased from a tract 120 rd. deep, for $8640 ? 

11. When a man travels 3 mi. 80 rd. an hour, how many 
days will it take him to go 234 mi., traveling 12 hr. a day ? 

12. How many fence pickets 2 ft. 4 in. long and 3 in. 
wide can be cut from a board 14 ft. long, l\ ft. wide, when 
cuts are not considered ? 
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DENOMINATE NUMBERS — PROBLEMS 

1. How many acres are there in a street 66 ft. wide and 
1 mi. long ? 

2. Find the amount of lumber in a'2-ft. board walk 
around a flower bed 12 ft. long and 10 ft. wide. 

3. How many bushels of oats (32 lb. to the bushel) 
are there in a load weighing 900 lb. ? 

4. A grocer bought 3 bbl. of flour at $6 a barrel, and 
sold it at 4^ a pound. How much did he gain ? 

5. In a block of marble 6 ft. long and 3 ft. square, how 
many cubic feet are there ? 

6. In a pile of wood 26 ft. long, 6 ft. high, and 4 ft. 
wide, how many cubit feet are there ? How many cords ? 

7. How much will 3 mi. of cable cost at 12^ a foot ? 

8. How many cubic feet are there in a stick of timber 
32 ft. long, 2 ft. wide, and H ft. thick ? 

9. In 352 yd., how many rods are there ? 

10. At 6^ a pint, how much molasses can be bought 
for $4.26 7 

11. What will be the cost of 2 bu. 1 pk. 6 qt. of timothy 
seed, at 10^ a quart ? 

12. How much will it cost to dig a cellar 24 ft. long, 
18 ft. wide, and 6 ft. deep, at 27^ a load ? 

13. How many boxes, each having a capacity of 12 lb., 
can be filled from a hogshead of sugar weighing 9 cwt. ? 

14. When 1 bu. of wheat makes 45 lb. of flour, how many 
50-lb. sacks of flour can be made from 500 bu. of wheat ? 

15. How many acres are there in a field 90 rd. by 75 rd. ? 

16. How many minutes more were there in the year 1600 
than in 1700 ? 
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DENOMINATE NUMBERS— PROBLEMS 

1. When a man sleeps from 10 p.m. till 6 a.m. daily 
mitil he is 75 yr. old, how many years has he spent in 
sleep? 

2. How many hours are there in 1^ wk. ? 

3. When a wheel with a diameter of 2 ft. 4. in. revolves 
3 times in 2 sec, how far will it travel in 2 hr.? (For 
practical purposes, the circumference of a circle equals Be- 
times the diameter.) 

4. When wages are $9 a week, how much is due a per- 
son who worked | da. on Monday, all day on Wednesday, 
5i hr. on Thursday, and 3^ hr. on Friday? (9 hr. day 
system.) 

5. When your wages are $10 a week, what should you 
receive for 4 days' work ? 

6. How much is a 3-lb. 6-oz. steak worth at 24^ a 
pound? 

7. How many acres are there in a field 80 rd. long, 50 rd. 
wide at one end, and 30 rd. wide at the other? 

8. How many cubic feet of space are there in a tank 
3 yd. long, 2 yd. wide, and 4 ft. deep? 

9. What is the value of a stick of ship timber 60 ft. long, 
2 ft. 6 in. wide, and 1 ft. 8 in. thick, at $30 per thousand 
(M) square feet? How much would it cost at 36^ a cubic 
foot? 

10. Since a cubic foot of ice weighs 60 lb., how many tons 
of ice can be taken from a pond 100 ft. wide and 200 ft. 
long, when the ice is 6 in. thick ? 

11. How many cans holding 5 gal. 1 qt. each, can be 
filled from a 63-gal. hogshead of kerosene? 
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FORMS OF CHECK, NOTE, AND DRAFT 



BBDUCED IN SIZE 



No. 329. 

Date, x/ /,'(?¥. 
Name, G. Thompson. 
For Mdse, 
Amount, $400, 
Deposit, 
Balance, $785, 



No. 32^. Ne^ York, ilet, /, /^O^. 
Natumal Sxdjange iSanfc 
^ay to the Order of Sexyuf& S^hyyyvjiM^^v 
c5Wi. ku/yvcUeJ. ^"Dollars. 

100 



Stub 



Check 



No. 27, 

Date. X///5. 'Oi, 
Name, Smith & Wilcox. 
For 200 bu. Wheat 
Amount. $180, 
Interest, 6%, 
Date due.yflw. 4,* 04, 



No. 2/. St. Louis, Mo., Jb&<^., 5, f^O^. 

otkCitu cioAf^ Sifter date J promise to 
pay to the order of ^yyiiXA If W-iti^yoc 

€n& kwyuOu&cC &Ufkt/if ^Dollars 

at the^.^.^.^^aAyW&ui.' cAatuyyial ISank, 
<with interest at ^i'?c 4i£Ay e^emt. 

Value received, ^a^, S. THavU/n,. 
Due fa/yi, ^, V^. 



Stub 



Promissory Note 



No. 378. 

Date, Ml//. '04. 
For Hastings Sk Brooks, 
To FMlq>s & Co. 
Amount, $1000. 
Exchangee, 25 f. 
Interest, N<mu 
Time, 5^, 

Stub 



I No. 378* Chiatgo, NL, 
dt ^i/jht pMy to 



\ f^OV-. 




SniHT D&AVT AccBrrsD 
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RIGHTS OF THE CITIZEN 



In our country, the people rule themselves. They govern 
themselves by electing officers to serve them. Each citizen 
is equal in his political rights with every other citizen. No 
man inherits any kind of office from his father. He may 




|frl;^^%S^~-' 



Thb Capitol at Washington 



inherit property, but nothing else. Among the equal rights 
of all citizens are to think, to speak, to write, and to act 
freely, to live where one chooses, to buy and sell property, 
to produce almost anything one chooses, to hold public office, 
and to vote for the officers of the government. Upon being 
charged with crime, an American has the right to be consid- 
ered innocent until proved guilty in court. He has the right 
to a jury trial and to have a lawyer defend him. 

218 
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Except for such crimes as arson, murder, and treason, when 
there are many facts against him, no American can be put in 
prison without being first heard in his own defense by a 
judge of court. Even when accused of the worst crimes, by 
reason of the habeas corpus law, he has the right to a speedy 
trial before a jury of his equals. When charged with minor 
crimes, he may be released on bail pending trial. 

Every citizen has the right to be protected by the police 
or militia from assault and battery. His property must 
also be protected. 

The citizen is a free man ; his house must not be searched 
or even entered except by due warrant of law, which pro- 
tects him from personal harm. 

THE DUTIES OF THE CITIZEN 

It is the duty of the citizen to take up arms for his country 
when it is invaded by foreign enemies or when domestic 
peace is broken by riot and mob violence. As the citizen 
has the right to be protected from others who would do him 
harm, so he has the duty of protecting others from harm. 
When summoned, it is the citizen's duty to serve on juries 
for the trial of criminal offenses. 

DUTIES AS A VOTER 

Morally, it is the duty of the citizen to vote at all elections 
and to attend the party primaries in which candidates are 
nominated for office. It is his duty to vote intelligently 
upon public questions. 

To do this, he needs to study the history of our country, 
the principles of our government, and the actual questions 
presented at election time. 
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PUBLIC OFFICE 

It is the duty of the citizen to take pubUc office when regu- 
larly nominated and elected to such office. 

It is good government in America that makes property 
secure and valuable ; and it is the duty of a citizen to serve 
that government, when requested to do so by a majority 
of his fellow-men, in any office for which bis talents fit him, 
unless some other and greater public duty already claims 
his time and effort. 

PUBLIC ZEAL 

It is the duty of the citizen to resist all acts and measures 
by which the general good of the people is likely to suffer 
or by which the rights of any of his fellow-citizens are in- 
fringed. It is his duty to know the main facts regarding 
government, its officials, its expenditures, and its policies. 

CITIZENSHIP 

The term citizen means any person — man, woman, or 
child — born in this country, or any person who has been 
naturaUzed in this coimtry. As far as property holding is 
concerned, women have nearly the same rights as men. 
Children, as well as men and women, have the right to the 
protection of our flag, wherever they go, in any part of the 
world. All citizens have equal rights to the protection of 
their property and their person. 

QUALIFICATION OF VOTERS 

Not all citizens, however, are given the right to vote. In 
most of the states the only voters are male citizens who are 
over twenty-one years of age. But in Colorado, Wyoming, 
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Utah, and other western states, — about one fourth of all 
the states in the Union, — women over twenty-one years of 
age, as well as men over that age, may vote and hold 
office. 

In some states, including Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
not all men over twenty-one years of age may vote, but only 
those who have certain qualifications in the way of education. 
In many states, women may vote on questions concerning the 
public schools. Usually one year's residence within a state 
is required before a citizen of another state may vote in the 
state into which he has moved. 



THE STATES AND DEPENDENCIES OF OUR NATION 





1910 
Populat'n 


Abba 




1910 
Populat'n 


Abba 


The United State* 






Arkansas .... 


1,574,449 


63.335 


(including Alas- 






South Carolina . 


1,515,400 


30.989 


ka, Hawaii, an( 


! 




Maryland . . . 


1,295.346 


12.327 


Porto Rico, but 






West Virginia . . 


1.221,119 


24.170 


not the Philip- 






Nebraska . . . 


1,192,214 


77.520 


pine Islands 


0:^.402,151 




Washington . . 


1,141,990 


69,127 


Continental U. S. 


01,372^226 




Porto Rico« . . 


1,118,012 


3,435 


New York . . 


9,113.614 


49,204 


Connecticut . . 


1.114,756 


4,965 


Pennsylvania . 


7.rifl,7Jll 


45.126 


Colorado . . . 


779.024 


103.948 


Illinois . . . 


5,63R,591 


56,666 


Florida .... 


752.619 


68.666 


Ohio .... 


4,7fJ7,l21 


41,040 


Maine .... 


742.371 


33.040 


Texas .... 


3,Sa6.542 


265,896 


Oregon .... 


672.765 


96.699 


Massachusetts . 


3,3fifi.416 


8.266 


South Dakota . . 


583.888 


77.615 


Missouri ... 


3,203.335 


69,420 


North Dakota . . 


577.056 


70.837 


Michigan . . 


2.S10.173 


57,980 


Rhode Island . . 


542.610 


1,248 


Indiana . . . 


a.7O0,S76 


36,354 


New Hampshire . 


430,572 


9,341 


Georgia . . . 


2,609.121 


59,265 


Montana . . . 


376,053 


146,572 


New Jersey . . 


2/>37.167 


8,224 


Utah 


373,351 


84,990 


California . . 


2,377.M9 


158,297 


Vermont .... 


355,956 


9.564 


Wisconsin . . 


2.333,860 


56.066 


District of Colum- 






Kentucky . . 


2,230.905 


40,598 


bia* . . . . 


331,069 


70.000 


Iowa .... 


2.224.771 


56,147 


New Mexico . . 


327,396 


122,634 


North Carolina 


2,206,287 


52,426 


Idaho 


325,594 


84.313 


Tennessee . . 


2,1^4789 


42,022 


Arizona .... 


204,354 


113.956 


Alabama . . 


2,l3S,n93 


51,998 


Delaware , . , 


202.322 


2,370 


Minnesota . . 


2.075,708 


84,682 


Hawaii* . . . 


191,909 


6.449 


Virginia . . . 


2.061 ,(j 12 


42,627 


Wyoming . . . 


145.965 


97.914 


Mississippi . . 


l,7l>7,114 


46.865 


Nevada . . . . 


81.875 


110,690 


Kansas . . . 


1.. ■,.„.;. 49 


82.1.58 


Alaska* . . . . 


64.356 


590,884 


Oklahoma . . 


1.657,165 


70.057 


Military and 
naval . . . 






Louisiana . . . 


1.666.388 


48.506 


55.608 





» The Philippine Islands have about 9,000,000 population and 115,026 square milea. 
« Not a state. 



^ 
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LAWS OF NATURALIZATION 
Our country introduced a new principle in international 
affairs by permitting the natives of other countries to come 
here and to be naturalized as citizens. The laws with regard 
to naturalization are not uniform in all the states. At least 
five years' residence in the United states is usually necessary, 
together with a declaration of intention to become a citizen 
two years before the citizenship papers are issued. Once 
naturalized, the foreign-born citizen has the same rights as 
the native citizen, with the single exception that he cannot 
be elected president of the United States. To secure natural- 
ization, the foreign-born resident must go before the town 
or city clerk or the clerk of a regular court or some other 
official, designated by law for the purpose, and take out 
papers declaring his desire and intention to become a citizen. 
Usually several years later, the foreign-born resident takes 
his declaration and goes before a judge of court and gives an 
oath of allegiance to the state and nation. In the New 
England States, the town selectmen have charge of the making 
and registration of voters. 

The United States Government at Washington has a 
Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization that answers all 
questions upon this subject and directs inquiries what to d9 
in order to become citizens in each and every State. 

THE BALLOT 

Elections are held in accordance with regular pro^asions 
of the Constitution of the United States and of the Consti- 
tution of each particular state. 

In many states, the ballot is now secret, so that no in- 
fluence can be brought to bear upon the voter by an employer, 
a creditor, or any other person. The counting of ballots^ ij 
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done with scrupulous accuracy and honesty by officers chosen 
from all the parties with candidates for the offices voted upon. 

VOTING MACHINES 

In order to make voting quicker and the counting accurate 
and free from fraud, many cities have adopted, in place of 
the ballot, secret voting machines, of highly ingenious con- 
struction* 

OFFICEHOLDING 

A successful candidate for office enters upon the duties of 
that office in accordance with the requirements of the con- 
stitutions and laws of the nation and state. His first duty 
is to inform himself as to the duties of the office and as to 
the condition of its business affairs. It is then his obligation 
to his constituents, who include those who voted against 
him as well as those who voted for him, to perform the duties 
of his office for the best welfare of his whole community. 
Once an officeholder, the public business of a citizen should 
be held above any kind of private business in which he 
may be interested. Good government depends quite as 
much upon good men in office as upon the laws that they 
are elected or appointed to carry out. 

TOWN OR TOWNSHIP MEETING 

In the New England States and in certain other states, 
town meetings are maintained to carry out the principles of 
pure democracy; that is, to bring the government as near the 
people as possible. At these town meetings, annual and 
special, the citizens discuss and settle, usually by ballot, 
all local public measures. In great cities, meetings of all 
the interested citizens in one place are impossible. 
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COUNTY GOVERNMENT 

The powers of county government and of local government 
differ greatly in various parts of the country. The county 
in the North is of much less importance than it is in the 
South. Generally, counties have charge of the roads, the 
hospitals, the paupers, and the criminals. In the South, 
they often take charge of the public schools also. One of the 
important county officers is the sheriff, who has charge of 
the county jail and othermse enforces the laws. 

CITY GOVERNMENT 

Cities usually grow from towns. When the town govern- 
ment has become unsatisfactory to a community, a city may 
be established either in accordance with the general state 
laws or in accordance with a specific charter granted by the 
state. Usually, cities undertake, in addition to the govern- 
mental duties of towns, some of the duties of counties. Oc- 
casionally, a city is partly within one county and partly 
within another. Usually, however, like the town, it is within 
the county jurisdiction. The large cities must have streets 
paved with stone, brick, or asphalt, and sewers carrying ofif 
the waste of households and of factories. They must have 
a large police force. They need such public buildings as 
city halls, hospitals, firehouses, libraries, and great school- 
houses. 

COMPLEXITY OF CITY GOVERNMENT 

The departments to be administered by a modem city 
government are so numerous as to make a business quite as 
complicated as that of the greatest commercial enterprises. 

Large cities raise by taxes many millions of dollars a year, 
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all of which should be expended wisely. The city has hun- 
dreds and even thousands of employees, such as school 
teachers, firemen, and policemen: and these employees 
range in ability from the common unskilled laborer to the 
chief of police, the expert city engineer, and the school super- 
intendent. 




Public Library, Boston 



SCHEME OF CITY GOVERNMENT i 



Mayor 



COUNCIL BOABD OF EDTTCATIOir 

Board of School Estimate 
City Engineer Teachers 

Tax Assessors Janitors 

Board of Tax Relief SchooLs 
Overseers of the Poor 
Police 
Firemen 



PUBLIC LIBRART BOARD BOABD OF HEALTH 



Librarians Medical Inspectors 

Books City physician 

Library building Hospital 



1 Some of the main Items in the government of Paterson, N. J. Besides these, there 
are many other boards, officers, and committees. 
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BUSINESS OF CITY GOVERNMENT 

The city touches the life of the individual American at 
many points. It educates him in the public schools ; if he 
is poor, it cares for him in sickness ; it protects him in his 
person and property ; it looks out for his health by the various 
resources of the health department and by city ordinances 
relating to garbage, sewers, and public nuisances ; it hcenses 
the drivers of vehicles that transport him and his goods; 
it maintains firemen and fire apparatus to protect his home 
from destruction by fire; it lends him books at the public 
library; and if he dies penniless, it buries him decently in 
the public grounds of the cemetery. . 

MAIN OFFICERS OF STATE GOVERNMENT * 

Governor. 

Treasurer. 

Attorney-general. 

Senators 1 • xu t • i x 

hn the Legislature. 
Representatives J 

Judges — in the Courts. 

Commissioners of the Insane. 

Keepers of the Penitentiaries. 

Members of the Board of Education. 

Commissioner of Education. 

Members of the Board of Taxation and Relief. 

STATE GOVERNMENT 
The state by its legislature determines most of the rights 
and duties of the citizens. 

It determines the religious rights of the citizen; it pro- 

1 As in New Jersey. 
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vides for his education; it regulates the ballot ; it prescribes 
the rules of marriage, and the legal relations of husband and 
wife and of parent and child ; it defines what power the em- 
ployer has over his employee, the master over his servant, 
the business man over his agent ; it regulates the aflfairs of 
partners, of debtors, and creditors ; it makes the laws for the 
inheritance of property, for its sale and purchase, and for 




Capitol Building, Albany, N. Y. 

the renting and leasing and mortgaging, of property; it 
decides the conditions for business contracts and for the hir- 
ing of labor ; it enforces nearly all the laws regarding crime 
and civil injuries between man and man; it legislates re- 
garding the poor and the insane, and takes care of criminals 
convicted of serious offenses; it requires the building and 
maintenance of roads and schools; it decides upon what 
conditions corporations- may be established, — municipal, 
public, and private. 
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extended powers. The highest court is chiefly engaged in 
trying cases in which appeals have been taken from the de- 
cisions of the lower courts. 

It has the duty of interpreting the state constitution and 
of deciding whether the laws passed by the legislature are 
or are not constitutional. 

BOARDS 

In addition to these three regular departments of the state 
government, there are usually various commissioners ap- 
pointed by the legislature or by the governor for various 
purposes, such as the State Board of Education and the 
State Board of Health, whose duties are indicated by their 
titles. 

GOVERNMENT OF TERRITORIES 

All of the states of the United States, except the thirteen 
"Original States" (includiiig Maine, Vermont, Kentucky, 
and West Virginia), and California and Texas were terri- 
tories before they became states. 

A territory is ruled by a governor who is appointed by the 
president of the United States, with the consent of the Senate, 
but it elects its own legislature and sends to Congress its 
own delegate, who has the right to serve upon committees 
and to speak in general debate, but not the right to vote. 

GOVERNMENT OF DEPENDENCIES 

In addition to the territories (and to the District of Colum- 
bia, for which Congress acts as the city council and the 
president somewhat as mayor) there are now several colonies 
belonging to the United States. The most important of 
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these are Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands. Each of 
these dependencies is governed partly by officers appointed 
by the president with the concurrence of the Senate of the 
United States ; but the people elect one house of the legis- 
lature, and so have a share in making the laws. 

NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 

Over all the states, territories, and colonies is the National 
Government, which, like the state governments, consists of 
three branches, — legislative, executive, and judicial. 

CONGRESS 

The legislature of the United States is composed of two 
houses, the Senate, and the House of Representatives. The 
two houses together are called the Congress, or the meeting 
of the delegates from the diflferent states. Congress makes 
the laws, subject to veto by the president. This veto may 
itself be annulled by a two-thirds vote of both houses of 
Congress. The powers and duties of Congress are prescribed 
by the constitution of the United States. All powers and 
duties not expressly given to the Federal government by the 
constitution are reserved to the states. The Congress has, 
however, many very important powers, such as providing for 
the national defense in time of war, coining money, and fixing 
the standards of weights and measures, maintaining the na- 
tional mail service, borrowing money, and levying and collect- 
ing taxes. The president and the Senate together make 
treaties with foreign nations and appoint officeholders to 
many offices. Most of the national office appointments are 
made now in accordance with civil service provisions, re- 
quiring proof of special fitness by competitive examinations. 
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SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES 

Senators of the United States are elected by the people 
of the different states. Each state sends two senators. 
Members of the House of Representatives are elected by 
districts, each state having one or more representatives in 
proportion to population. Each territory sends a delegate. 
There are now more than four times as many representatives 
as senators in Congress. Each member of Congress gets the 
same salary, $7500 a year, while the president gets $75,000. 

UNITED STATES COURTS • 

The courts of the United States include the Supreme 
Court and many lower courts. These courts deal with ques- 
tions of law arising between citizens of the different states. 
As with the Supreme Courts in the different states, so with 
the Supreme Court of the United States, the most important 
duty is to tell the meaning of the constitution in respect 
to the laws. The Supreme Court of the United States is the 
most powerful law court in the world, for it decides whether 
a bill passed by Congress or by any one of the States is or 
is not in accordance with the constitution; and when it is 
not in accordance with the constitution, the Supreme Court 
will not enforce it as a law. In all other nations, the monarch 
or the legislature is higher than the highest court. 

Therefore, the Supreme Court of the United States, with 
its nine justices, is really supreme, and it sometimes makes 
very important decisions. But amendments to the consti- 
tution may be proposed by Congress or by a convention of 
delegates from all the states ; when ratified by the legisla- 
tures or by conventions in three fourths of the states, these 
amendments become valid as parts of the Constitution. 
Justices of the Supreme Court are appointed by the presi- 
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dent, by and with advice and consent of the Senate. The 
chief justice receives $15,000 a year as salary; the other 
justices, $14,500. 

Many circuit and district courts are also maintained by 
the National Government. 

THE PRESIDENT AND THE CABINET 

The president is at the head of the executive branch of 
.the government. His term of oflSce is usually called '''an 
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administration." For convenience, the administrative 
branch of the National Government is divided into ten 
departments with a secretary at the head of each. The ten 
secretaries form the cabinet of the president. Like the 
justices of the Supreme Court, these secretaries are all 
appointed by the president, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 
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They have no powers in their departments other than those 
delegated to them by the president. Their two general 
duties are to carry out his directions in relation to their 
departments and to advise him regarding the affairs of their 
own departments and of the government as a whole. The 
ten departments are State, Treasury, War, Justice, Post 
Office, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor. 
Each secretary receives a salary of $12,000 a year. 

BUSINESS OF THE DEPARTMENTS 

The State Department deals with the international affairs 
of the United States, arranges treaties, maintains diplomatic 
relations with foreign nations and protects our citizens 
when traveling abroad. 

The Treasury Department deals with the money affairs 
of the government, regulates the national banks, and collects 
the customs duties upon imports. 

The Department of Justice, presided over by the attorney- 
general, takes charge of the legal matters in which the 
United States is concerned. 

The Department of the Interior has charge of pensions, 
public lands, Indian affairs, patents, education, and the 
geological survey. 

The Post Office Department manages the national mail 
service, which extends to every city, town, and hamlet of the 
land, and communicates with foreign countries. 

The duties of the Departments of War, of the Navy, of 
Agriculture, of Commerce, and of Labor are those suggested 
by their titles. 

These various departments govern this nation of 100,000,- 
000 citizens, with 9,000,000 colonists and other dependents, 
in many ways not stated here. 
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TAXES 

Most of the revenue of the United States is derived from 
the taxation of merchandise of various kinds. Taxes are 
levied upon many kinds of imported goods at the seacoast 
cities of the East and West, and at the land borders north 
and south of the United States. Taxes are also levied upon 
beer, whisky, and tobacco manufactured in the United States. 

Minor taxes are raised by imposts and tariffs levied in 
various other ways. The National Government spends 
about $1,100,000,000 every year, of which nearly three fourths 
go to the army, the navy, and pensions. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 

The president of the United States is elected by an Electoral 
College whose members are called "electors" and are chosen 
every four years. Each state has as many electors in the 
Electoral College as it has senators and representatives 
together. Electors are nominated by party conventions 
held in the states for that purpose. The names of the state 
electoral candidates of each party are printed on the ballot 
under the name of the party, and are voted upon by the 
people. Those candidates who receive the greatest number 
of votes are elected, and are expected to vote in the following 
January for the presidential and vice-presidential candi- 
dates of the party that the electors represent. 

THE NATURE OF OUR GOVERNMENT 
The United States government is like a board of arbitra- 
tion to maintain perpetual peace between the different states. 
For the sake of this perpetual peace and of free trade among 
themselves, the states have surrendered to the central gov- 
ernment various rights belonging only to independent nations. 
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DEMOCRACY AND FREEDOM 

A citizen of the United States is a voter in his town or his 
municipality, in his county, in his state, and in the nation. 
Often, he is a voter in a school district separate from his 
municipality. He is partly a subject and partly a ruler in 
four or five governments, one within another. 

DUTIES OF PUBLIC OFFICERS 

When a man is installed in office, he takes charge of the 
duties of that office. In cities, the voters deal with matters 
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of local affairs ; in counties and states, with matters of state 
law ; and in the nation, with matters of national law. A city 
alderman or a councilman votes regarding ordinances and 
resolutions to govern the city. The treasurer takes charge 
of the public funds. The commissioners of charity take 
charge of the poor. The police board selects and manages 
the policemen. The board of education selects the superin- 
tendent of schools and makes rules to govern the schools. 
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The mayor is head of the general city government, and carries 
out the laws. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Every state has established a system of public schools. 
These schools are entirely free to all children without regard 
to race, color, or religion. More than this, in many states, 
laws have been made compelling all children between certain 
ages to attend some school. When children do not go to 
school, the parents are held responsible. The parents may 
be arrested, taken before a magistrate, and punished for 
neglecting to do their duty. 

SCHOOL FUNDS 

The expense of carrying on the public schools is met 
largely by taxation. Every citizen is taxed according to 
the amount of property that he owns. It often happens 
that a man is taxed large sums of money for education 
when he has no children at all. But this makes no diflfer- 
ence, as the object is the education of all for the general 
welfare. Nearly every state has a school fund, which is 
derived from a certain part of public lands reserved for that 
purpose. The money from this fund is divided among the 
school districts in proportion to the number of school chil- 
dren in each. 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 

In many states, there is an officer known as the State 
Superintendent of Schools. It is his duty to control the 
schools of the state and to suggest improvements to the 
state legislature. There are sometimes county superin- 
tendents to aid him in his work. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Each school district is in charge of a board of education, 
the members of which are elected by the voters of the district. 
In most states, boards of education have power to employ- 
teachers, build schoolhouses, and buy text books and sup- 
plies. In other states, their powers are not so great, but are 
divided among several governing boards. 

OUR IMMORTAL PRESIDENTS 

By reason of the office, the most prominent American is 
that one of our citizens who is president of the United 
States. Among all these great men, we have come to a 
common agreement that two are incomparably highest in 
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rank, George Washington, hero of the War of Independence, 
1775-1783, and first president, whom we aflfectionately call 
" The Father of His Country '' ; and Abraham Lincoln, 
president during the Civil War, 1861-1865, whom we call even 
more aflfectionately *' Honest Abe " and '* Father Abraham." 
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Other great men who have been our presidents were 
(1) Thomas Jefferson who in 1775 wrote the Declaration of 
Independence and in 1804 bought the vast Louisiana Terri- 
tory beyond the Mississippi from Napoleon Bonaparte, ruler 
of France ; (2) Andrew Jackson, hero of the War of 1812 with 
Great Britain and a statesman who believed vigorously in 
the rights of the common people ; and (3) Ulysses S. Grant, 
hero of the Civil War, who was greater as a general than as 
chief magistrate. 

OTHER IMMORTAL AMERICANS 

One of the greatest of Americans was Benjamin Franklin, 
who persuaded France to help our country in the War of 
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Independence and who was also a famous scientist, business 
man, and writer. 

Every American should know something of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, the poet ; of Harriet Beecher Stowe, the 
novelist ; of Ralph Waldo Emerson, the philosopher ; and of 
Thomas Alva Edison, the inventor. 
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PRESIDENTS 






Pabtt 


Term 


Statb 


George Washington 


No party 


1789-1797 


Virginia 


John Adams 


Federalist 


1797-1801 


Massachusetts 


Thomas Jefferson 


Republican^ 


1801-1809 


Virginia 


James Madison 


Republican^ 


180^1817 


Virginia 


James Monroe 


Republican' 


1817-1825 


Virginia 


John Quincy Adams 


Republican* 


1825-1829 


Massachusetts 


Andrew Jackson 


Democratic 


1829-1837 


Tennessee 


Martin Van Buren 


Democratic 


1837-1841 


New York 


William Henry Harrison 


Whig 


1841 


Ohio 


John Tyler 


Whig* 


1841-1845 


Virginia 


James Knox Polk 


Democratic 


1845-1849 


Tennessee 


Zachary Taylor 


Whig 


1849-1850 


Louisiana 


Millard Fillmore 


Whig 


1850-1853 


New York 


Franklin Pierce 


Democratic 


1853-1857 


New Hampsliire 


James Buchanan 


Democratic 


1857-1861 


Pennsylvania 


Abraham Lincoln 


Republican 


1861-1865 


Illinois 


Andrew Johnson 


Republican* 


1865-1869 


Tennessee 


Ulysses Simpson Grant 


Republican 


1869-1877 


Illinois 


Rutherford Birchard Hayes 


Republican 


1877-1881 


Ohio 


James Abram Garfield 


Republican 


1881 


Ohio 


Chester Alan Arthur 


Republican 


1881-1885 


New York 


Grover Cleveland 


Democratic 


1885-1889 


New York 


Benjamin Harrison 


Republican 


1889-1893 


Indiana 


Grover Cleveland 


Democratic 


1893-1897 


New York 


William McKinley 


Republican 


1897-1901 


Ohio 


Theodore Roosevelt 


Republican 


1901-1909 


New York 


William Howard Taft 


Republican 


1909-1913 


Ohio 


Woodrow Wilson 


Democratic 


1913- 


New Jersey 



* Sometimes called Democratic- Republican — the party from 
which the Democratic party of to-day claims descent. 

*At the time of John Quincy Adams's election, political parties 
were disorganized. He called himself a Republican ; but his doctrines 
were Federalistic. 

' An anti-Jackson Democrat elected on the Whig ticket. 

* A Union war Democrat elected upon the Republican ticket. 
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THE HEALTH AND STRENGTH OF THE BODY 

The human body is made of bones and flesh. The bones 
are connected together in the framework of the body, and are 
called the skeleton. The flesh has many different parts, — 
among them muscles, fat, nerves, blood vessels. We are 
probably healthy when our bodies are working well, and we 
feel no pain anywhere. We are certainly strong when we 
can lift great weights and work or play hard many hours 
each day. 

How the Body Lives. — The human body gets its life from 
food. It is a chemical organism that burns food at a certain 
temperature. To be well, the internal temperature must 
be 99*^ Fahrenheit. When the heat falls 1° below or rises 1° 
above this point, the body becomes ill, and one feels cold or 
hot. 104° is a high fever, and means delirium. 108° brings 
on coma, and almost always death. Few whose temperature 
once gets down to 95°, ever recover. 

It is food also that in its metabolism (digestion and assimi- 
lation) is converted into the flesh and bones that one sees. 

The Need of Sleep. — These human bodies of ours may 
keep awake about two thirds of the time ; but one third of 
the time we should pass in sleep. This means that when we 
are full-grown men and women, we need to sleep about eight 
hours in every twenty-four. But youth from fourteen to 
twenty years of age should sleep nine hours every day, and 
children from thirteen years down require, in order to grow 
and to keep well, ten hours of sleep. Babies and little chil- 
dren thrive only when they can sleep at least half of the 
time every day. 

When possible, it is best to sleep twice every twenty-four 
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hours, though not in equal amounts of time. A nap just 
before the evening meal is good for almost every one, though 
often those who need it most cannot take it. All persons 
who cannot take an afternoon nap should try to go to bed 
early and to get extra rest regularly Saturday or Sunday, or 
upon some other day of every week. 

What Sleep does for us. — Of all the requirements of 
human beings to be well and strong, sleep is by far the 
most important. Sleep protects against insanity and disease. 
It refreshes from fatigue and worry. Those who sleep well 
in good, fresh, clean air, for a long enough time each day to 
get thoroughly rested, seldom catch disease. Sleep wards off 
disease, and is the best of all medicines. In sleep the blood 
circulates freely through tl^e body, for one is lying down and is 
not wearing tight clothes. And the blood cleans and renews 
the tissues of the flesh, and brightens one for the new day. 

Fresh Air in Sleeping Rooms. — We should sleep in rooms 
with the windows open and with fresh air coming in all night 
long. In winter, we should keep warm by having plenty of 
clothing upon the bed. The cold air is good for our lungs, 
and makes us breathe strongly. Except for weak, frail, oi 
old persons it is better not to have much heat in the bedroom 
at night. Air contains a gas called oxygen, which bums in our 
blood, and the burning makes us warm. It is better to be 
warm from fresh air and good food than from heat that 
comes from burning wood and coal. 

Why we need to bathe often. — Next after sleep, bathing 
is important. Those who intend to be well and strong must 
keep the skin clean and the pores of the skin open and active. 
There is only one way in which to do this ; and this way is 
to wash the body often, rubbing the skin well. It is not 
enough to wash one's face and hands. On these exposed 
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surfaces of our bodies, dirt collects from the outside so that 
we cannot help seeing and feeling it. But it is just as neces- 
sary to wash the parts under the clothing, for every minute, 
all day and all night long, the blood from within is bringing 
to the surface of the skin worn-out tissues and used-up fluids, 
which we must wash and rub off in order to be clean and well. 

We should bathe all over at least several times every week, 
and preferably every day, either on rising in the morning or 
before retiring at night. It is pleasant 
and convenient to have tubs for bathing 
all over; but it is not necessary, for 
with a bowl or basin and plenty of water 
in pitchers, very many persons take 
complete baths every day. 

As for rivers and ponds, lakes and 
ocean, the best use to which we can 
put them in spring, summer, and fall is 
to go swimming in them, — as every 
well-constituted boy knows. At least 
once a week, we should wash the body 
all over using pure soap with hot water. 

The Skin. — The skin is composed of 
several kinds of tissues in which there 
are sweat and oil glands and hair fol- 
licles, nerves, arteries, veins, and capil- 
laries for the blood, fat cells, and muscle section op the Scalp. 
fiber. The surface is called the epider- Maqnipied. 

■11 I.* I. • xi. J • ^ haiti w, hair sac; a, o3 

mis, below which is the dermis. g,;^d; m, muscle. 

The hair and nails are outgrowths or 
appendages of the skin. The picture on this page shows a 
section of the scalp very much enlarged. On the next page 
you may see a section of the skin also much enlarged. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT FOOD 

Different Persons require Different Foods. — Most Ameri- 
cans eat three times daily, — breakfast, dinner, and supper, 




A Thin Slice thbouoh the Skin. 
a, dead part; d, live part of the epidermis; or, artery; 0. sweat gUnds« 



or breakfast, Imich, and dinner. Others prefer four meals, 
while a few take but two meals daily. What one should eat, 
m order to keep well and strong, depends mainly upon three 
different things, which are: — 
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First, the climate and the season; 

Second, th^ occupation; and 

Third, the age. 

The climate and the season make the general weather. 
Those who live in much wet weather need different food 
from those who live in dry weather ; and those who must 
endure very cold winters need different food from those 
who live most or all the time in places with warm weather. 
Some foods warm us greatly, other foods warm us little 
or almost none. Some foods make us lazy, others make 
us excitable. 

In some occupations, muscle tissue is worn out fast. In 
other occupations, nerve life is drained. In still other occu- 
pations, there is a general exhaustion of all kinds of life. 
Some occupations are carried on out of doors, others indoors, 
still others have a variety of outdoors and indoors. Some 
occupations keep persons always on the move, other occupa- 
tions are sedentary. Different diets are required for these 
different conditions. In all these matters, we need to re- 
member that the effect of a good meal lasts two or three 
days, while lack of food is felt at once. 

There are many very, very hard occupations. Among 
these are driving or firing on a steam locomotive engine, 
being a motorman on a trolley car, coal mining, cattle tend- 
ing, performing the duties of the family physician, teaching 
large classes in the public schools. Long hours, indoor con- 
finement, routine work, cramped positions, anxiety, and un- 
derpay make almost any occupation hard. 

The baby needs different food from the grown man, as 
every one knows ; but the growing child also needs different 
food from the father and mother. And all of them requirr 
iomewhat different food from the aged grandparents. 

CHANCELLOR — SHORT COURSB — 16 
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The Several S^inds of Food. — The foods that cost most 
are not the best. There is no better general winter food for 
all ages and occupations than oatmeal and milk ; but oat- 
meal is a cheap food, and milk is not among the foods that 
cost most. And yet oatmeal is not a good summer, or hot 
weather, food. Perhaps the best general food for all climates, 
seasons, and occupations is whole wheat bread. In. the form 
of toast, soaked in warm water with salt and butter, whole 
wheat bread is a very good food for small children. 

There are three general kinds of food, — muscle-building, 
heat-making, and health-storing. They have special names, 
— pro'ie-ins, sugars, and fats. Good meat is rich in pro- 
teins and fats. 

The best meat for men is mutton. Those who do much 
work with their muscles usually require some meat daily. 
Pork is very rich in fats. Beef is mainly protein. Those 
who have much brain work to do, or who undergo nervous 
strain, usually need beef, lamb, or mutton once a day, espe- 
cially in winter. Pork is a good food for those who work 
hard outdoors all the year. 

The cereals that are made into breakfast foods and into 
bread, cake, and pastry are different from one another in 
their food values. Com is the most heating, rye the least. 
Barley with white of egg has kept many a baby alive for 
months at a time imtil, with change of weather, it could take 
more nourishing food, for these are not so' much tissue-build- 
ers as nerve foods. Oats contain a greater variety of food 
elements than any other cereal ; and because of the propor- 
tion of these elements are especially good for children and 
youth. Rice is a good food for babies, for children, for inva- 
lids, and for aged feeble persons. 

Fish and lobsters, oysters and clams 9xe appetizing but 
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not highly nutritious foods. They are good for invalids and 
for sedentary indoor persons. 

Except upon the seacoast, all sea foods are relatively 
costly, providing but little nourishment for the money 
paid. 

Vegetables are good for us because they contain the sugars 
or starches that we need and because they give bulk to a 
meal, for we must not eat our food in too condensed forms. 
They also contain appetizing juices and tissues that help 
us eat other foods. 

Even more than vegetables, fruits are important for their 
sugar and their appetizing juices. 

Nuts are very rich foods, containing proteins, fats, and 
sugars. But they are too condensed to be eaten for entire 
meals with nothing else. 

The eggs of hens, ducks, turkeys, and geese are also rich 
foods, containing proteins and fats. The white of egg is 
a protein, called albumen. 

The flesh of these fowls is not so nutritious as the flesh of 
cattle, sheep, and pigs. 

Milk, butter, and cheese are all relatively inexpensive 
foods. Milk is a perfect food, butter makes fat and heat, 
cheese builds muscle. 

Sugar, molasses, and sirup are good winter foods. 

Cookery of Foods. — Quite as important as the material of 
foods is the cooking of them. Steaks and chops should be 
broiled, not fried. Rare meat costs less to cook and is far 
more nourishing than overdone meat. Spare the lard, spare 
the fire, spare the spices, are three good rules. 

Variety is desirable. Cleanliness is necessary. The abil- 
ity to adapt one's diet to the work he must do is highly 
creditable to the one who orders the meals. 
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Cheap food properly cooked is far more serviceable than 
dear food badly cooked and served. 

Changes of Food. — Overeating is a little more dangerous 
than too little eating. Old persons and sedentary workers 
especially should avoid overeating. In the spring when the 
weather changes from winter we should all reduce our diets 
accordingly. 

A good winter day's dietary * for a strong young man or 
woman engaged in manual labor is this : — 
Breakfast. — Oatmeal and milk, mutton chop, baked potato, 

bread and butter, chocolate. 
Cold lunch. — Egg sandwiches, of whole wheat bread, squash, 

pumpkin, or apple pie, potatoes, bread-and-jelly, bottle 

of milk. 
Dinner. — Vegetable soup, meat stock, carrots, potatoes, 

beans, onions, fried hominy mush, bread-and-butter, 

broiled ham, custard pie. 
Water and Milk. — Drink is almost as important to us as 
food. Indeed, water is more necessary than any food and 
is the best and the only necessary drink, for persons above 
sixteen years of age. Adults need to drink four or five pints 
of water each day. The one drink besides water that is good 
for almost all persons, whatever the climate, the occupation, 
or the age, is milk, 7— clean, fresh, undiluted, unskimmed 
milk, — with no preservative in it. 

Tea and Coffee. — Tea is a stimulant. Coffee is a strong 
stimulant. They do not intoxicate, however, as do beer and 
other alcoholic drinks. But the less that children and youth 

*Cost of materials in New York city, 1911, about 35 Cents. A 
vigorous workingman oannot be fed properly at lower cost. 

City children at school should not have meat of tener than once a 
day; and no man, even in a winter liunber camp in Maine, benefits 
by meat of tener than twice a day. 
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have to do with tea and coffee, the better for their health. 
Tea and coffee check growth by reducing the appetite for 
nourishing foods. Next to milk, cold or warm, the best 
drinks are chocolate, cocoa, and mild lemonade with not too 
much sugar in it. 

Candy and confectionery, when made of pure sugar, and 
eaten immediately after meals in but small quantities, in 
cold weather, are heat-producing foods. Eaten in large 
quantities in warm weather by persons who stay indoors, 
they induce disease, and are dangerous. The reason for 
this is that the liver, the largest internal organ of the human 
body, has three functions to perform, — to digest sugar and 
starch, to clean the blood of uric (or waste) acid, and to 
secrete bile for digestion in the alimentary canal. When the 
blood is overloaded with sugar from candy, the liver cannot 
perform all its work properly. Sugar in excess also bothers 
the kidneys, the brain, and the skin. 

Alcoholic Drinks. — To beer, to whisky, to gin and rum, to 
any and all alcoholic beverages, there are three objections: — 

First, they often "steal away men's brains." Taken in 
moderation, they do not make men drunk, but they do up- 
set the judgment. Even very small amoimts of alcohol make 
children and most women sick. 

Second, they reduce the day's output of work. Men and 
women who live by piecework and those who are ambitious 
to rise to more important positions cannot afford to take 
any kind of stimulant. 

Third, they do not repay value for money expended. Ale 
and wine and whisky cost money ; and the man who drinks 
them gets nothing in return. They may be medicines, to 
be prescribed by doctors ; but they are not economical foods. 

At best, alcoholic beverages are nothing better than ex- 
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pensive luxuries ; and at worst, they ruin good men and break 
up families. 

SOME FACTS ABOUT THE BODY 

The Skeleton. — The body grows and is renewed by sleep, 
by bathing, by food and drink. Even the 
bones must be renewed from day to day. 
The body has about two hundred bones, 
large and small. The spinal column, which 
we often call "the backbone," is composed 
of twenty-four bones, one above another, 
like links in a chain. Each of these bones 
is called a vertebra. The head or skull also 
has twenty-four bones, and there are twenty- 
four ribs, making, with the breastbone, the 
chest. Each upper limb, with shoulder, arm, 
wrist, and hand, has forty-two bones, and 
each lower limb, with leg, ankle, and foot, 
has forty bones. Between the spinal column 
and the thigh bone of the leg is the hip bone. 

Bone is made in part of mineral matter, 
in part of animal matter. Inside of the 
large bones is a canal or hollow in which 
is a fat called marrow. Live bone contains 
a network of blood and nerves. 

The Muscles. — In the human body, there 
are many hundreds of different muscles. 
Some of them can be moved at will and are 
called voluntary muscles ; but many of them 
move of themselves and are called involun- 
tary muscles. 

legs are voluntary. The heart is an invol 
untary muscle. The eyelid is both involuntary and volun- 
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tary. The eyelid winks of itself, or we can wink it at 
will. 

Muscle is made of fiber, in shape like a very, very thin 
little rod, from a quarter inch to two inches long. A dozen 
of these fibers are scarcely as thick as a hair. 

Muscles enable us to speak, to move about, to digest our 
food, and to do many other things. 

Systems of Organs. — Besides the system of bones and the 
system of muscles, the body has a system of digestive organs, 
a system of excretory organs, a system of respiration or 
breathing, a system of blood circulation, a system of lymph 
circulation, and a system of nerves. 

Digestion. — The organs of digestion include the mouth 
and the teeth, the stomach, the liver, and the pancreas, and 
the intestines or bowels. Each of these organs secretes a 
special digestive fluid. We need to chew our food well in 
the mouth because the saliva secreted there is necessary to 
the digestion of the heat^making sugars and starches in the 
food. 

Waste. — The organs of excretion or waste and cleansing 
include the two kidneys a^d the bladder, the liver, the large 
(lower) intestines, and the sweat glands of the skin. 

Breathing. — The two lungs, right and left, are the main 
organs of respiration or breathing. In them, the blood rids 
itself of a gas called carbon dioxid, which is the result of 
decomposing tissue, and gets fresh oxygen. In this process, 
the old blue blood turns to new red blood. 

The Blood and the Lymph. — The system of blood circu- 
lation includes the heart, the arteries, the veins, and the 
capillaries. In this system flows the blood, which is our life 
current. The blood is a liquid in which are carried a vast 
number of little bodies called red corpuscles and white cor* 
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pusdes and which also carries in solution a variety of mineral 
salts and other elements needed to keep the body alive. A 

man of ordinary size and weight, 
say, one hundred fifty pounds, has 
about six quarts or over twelve 
pounds of blodd. 

The lymph is the plasma or 
main body of the blood without 
the red corpuscles going from the 
arteries to the tissues of the flesh 
or coming from the flesh into the 
veins. It flows in ducts side by 
side with the veins and arteries 
and capillaries of the blood. 
, ^^ ^ The Nerves. — The system of 

A Nerve Cell. • i i i. j • 

a, ox, branches of the nerve; n, nu- nervcs m the human body m- 
deuB of nerve cell. ^j^^j^ ^he brain, the spinal cord, 

the sense organs, and all the nerves that operate the muscles 
and other parts of the body. These are all closely connected 
as part and parcel of 
the nervous system 
and life of the body. 
The brain has 
three parts: the me- 
dulla at the base, the 
cerebellum at the 
back, and the cere- 
brum at the top. 
The cerebrum has 
two parts, or hemi- 
spheres. All of the The Eye with ito Muscles. 
brain is incased in o, the nerve of sight; a, one of the miisdes of the eye. 
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bones combined in the cranium or skull, which protects it 
from injury. 

The spinal cord is inside the spinal column, and from it 
radiate all the nerves by which the Ufe of the human body 
is directed. 

By means of the nerves and the du-ecting brain, we think, 
feel, will, and do. 







Stbuctubb of thb Ear. 



The Special Senses. — There are five commonly men- 
tioned kinds of special sense organs, — for sight, for hearing, 
for touch, for smell, and for taste; but these are only a 
few of the many kinds of human senses. Among the others 
are the sense of fatigue, the sense of temperature, and the 
sense of pain. These tell us when we are getting sick, and 
we need to obey promptly what they tell us. There are 
thousands and thousands of sense organs in each human 
body. 
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EXERCISE 

Without exercise, we cannot keep well. Exercise is needed 
to keep the blood in free and general circulation. This ex- 
ercise should be general in order to stir up all parts of the 
body. The best of all exercises for grown persons is walking 
in the open air, rain or shine, winter and summer. 

Especially do persons who work indoors at sedentary 
occupations need outdoor exercise. Such occupations in- 
clude sewing and tailoring, bookkeeping, clerking in stores, 
and ordinary office work. Many a hard-working man or 
woman keeps fairly well largely because of taking a brisk 
ten minutes' walk outdoors every evening before going to 
bed. 

In bathing and in rubbing dry after a bath, one can get 
much good exercise. The rubbing massages the skin and the 
flesh and thereby promotes^ the health of the body. 

DISEASE 

Each of these great systems — of bones, of muscles, of excre- 
tion, of breathing, of circulation, and of nerve action — has 
certain diseases to which it is liable. When we work or worry 
too much, eat too little or too much, sleep too little, exercise 
too little, bathe too seldom, we are inviting diseases. At 
some place or other, the body will break down, and disease 
will enter. 

We may read too much in poor light, without glasses that 
fit us, and have eye strain. Poor food produces anaemia or 
poverty of the blood and nerves. Bad air without exercise 
leads to tuberculosis of the lungs, to pneumonia, and to 
pleurisy. Humanity is afflicted by many dreadful diseases 
that steal upon us like thieves in the night. 

Germs. — Most diseases are caused by germs; some known 
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as microbes, being forms of animal life, and others known as 
bacteria, being forms of vegetable life. 

These germs are exceedingly small; but they are also 
exceedingly prolific, multiplying very fast, and killing nearly 
every human being, soon or late. 

PROTECTION AGAINST DISEASE 

We can protect ourselves against disease in three ways. 
The first way to guard against disease is to keep healthy. 
A person with good red blood is 
not liable to any germ disease. 
This does not mean that well 
persons never contract a germ 
disease, but that they seldom do. 

The second way to avoid dis- 
ease is to try to keep others 
aroimd us well and to put sick 
persons in hospitals where they 
will not infect others, and where 
they will have the best opportu- 
nity to get well. 

The third way to guard against 
germ infections is to use antisep- 
tics. Of these, there are now 
many different kinds. These an- 
tiseptics are used in soaps for 
washing, and in dilute solutions for spraying. They kill the 
germs ; but, of course, it is better not to have any germs 
about ourselves, our houses, and our shops. 

Cleanliness. — The germs live in filth and dirt. Hence, we 
must keep our bodies, inside and out, clean ; — brushing our 
feeth daily and thoroughly, drinking clean, pure water to flush 




Trichina Qbbms, as somb- 
times pound in the mus- 
GLBS OF A Person who has 
EATEN Pork not well 

COOKED. 
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our bodies internally, and taking baths often. And we must 
keep our houses clean also, washing the floors with hot water 
and soap suds, washing also the windows and the woodwork 
often. For the same reason, we must keep our sidewalks, 
our streets, our stores, our factories, our yards, bams, and 
stables clean. It is not enough once in a while to clean up; 
we must keep ourselves and the things that belong to us 
always clean. 

Germs also Uve in what should be the best of foods, — in 
milk and butter, in fish and meat, on bread, vegetables, and 
fruits. We must keep the flies out of our houses, for they 
carry germs. So also do mice and rats. Milk and other 
foods should be kept well covered and in cool places. Fruits 
and vegetables should be washed clean before being eaten ; 
and all dishes used in cooking and in serving food should be 
perfectly clean. 

Doctors and Medicines. — When we get sick or fear that 
we are going to be sick, we should get the doctor at once. 
Often, a doctor, called in early, saves us or our relatives 
from long and serious illness and perhaps from death. Only 
bitter, grinding poverty can excuse any one from calling the 
doctor promptly. 

We should avoid patent medicines. Only doctors know 
what kind of medicine a person who is sick or beginning to 
be sick really needs. A medicine that would cure one kind 
of disease may intensify another kind ; and a medicine that 
would cure a disease in a person of one kind of constitution 
may kill a person of a different kind of constitution, though 
affected with the same disease. 

Doctors are health engineers to show us how to get well 
and to stay well. They know about health and diseases 
because they give all their time and thought to the study 
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of the human body and its diseases. One of the important 
uses of the study of physiology in schools is to teach us the 
importance of promptly sending for the doctor when ill and 
of going to him for advic^ when not feeKng well. 
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